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The Telephone Industry 
In Indiana 


By FRANK E. BOHN 


President, Indiana Telephone Association 


THE GROWING PAINS of the telephone indus- 
try in the so-called gay nineties led up to the 
present-day streamlined service furnished by 
an industry which, generally, has kept ahead 
of public demand and will continue to do so. 
Address given before the Indiana convention 


T THE TIME of this, our nine- 
f- teenth annual convention, it 
might be well to take an inven- 
of our industry in Indiana as it 
stands today and as it was in 1920 
when our first annual meeting of the 
Indiana Telephone Association 
held. Just as a matter of history 
and for the sake of a more vivid 
omparison, let us turn back the 
pages a few years before our asso- 
ation took its present name. 
There may be but few here who 
remember the so-called gay nineties 
the early years after the turn of 
century when the Independent 
telephone companies had no toll con- 
with Bell lines; when the 
Independent toll lines were intercon- 
nected for short distances only; when 
competing telephone systems oper- 
ated in many of our cities and towns 
and the party you wanted to reach 
Was, in many cases, on the other sys- 
em; when a desk set was a rarity; 
and when nearly all of the plants 
were magneto and automatic was not 
even a dream. 
laybe they were the gay nineties 
because there was no worry, at least 
among the majority of the Indepen- 
dents, about interstate commerce, 


was 


nections 


about carrier or 2-b-2 companies, 
accounting problems, state and fed- 
eral regulation, rural electrification 
and many of the other present-day 
problems. 

Instead of the streamlined 
lems of 1938 there were the matters 
of hard-fought competition, the prob- 
lems connected with heavy open-wire 
leads, franchises and fickle local gov- 
ernments, the organization of mu- 
tuals and the making of satisfactory 
contracts with individual line owners. 

All of these things were the grow- 
ing pains of the industry we are to 
inventory today. These growing 
pains called for a sedative and the 
first were in the form of a 
drive to eliminate local competition 


prob- 


doses 


and establish a toll system which 
would result in a universal system 
for Indiana. The first steps were 


taken in 1905 and for 15 years the 
process of clarification continued. 

It was a matter of give and take 
for the best interests of the tele- 
phone-using public. Finally in 1920, 
when the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. were discharged 
and the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
came into being, the records showed 
that the Bell interests had purchased 





FRANK E. BOHN, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
president of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in his annual address 
before the recent Indiana convention, 


commended our excellent telephone 

service of today. He stated that tele- 

phone service includes all of our busi- 

ness dealings and relations with the 

public as well as those things affecting 
an individual or a community. 


33 Independent properties and either 
sold or removed their plants in 39 
points. Toll line connections were 
facilitated, duplication of property 
was removed, and progress was just 
around the corner. 

At this time the Indiana Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association discarded 
from its name the word “Indepen- 
dent,” held its first annual conven- 
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tion as such, and took inventory of 
the unified system. 

It found that there were 580 com- 
panies operating 752 exchanges. 
There were 474,045 stations, 318,933 
of which were in cities and towns 
and 155,312 in the country. It re- 
quired $50,000,000 worth of plant to 
serve these subscribers who placed 
on the average 2,168,000 local calls 
per day and in addition registered 
26,417 long distance messages. This 
was more than 3,000 calls less than 
the number offered, as the percentage 
of completion in those days was only 
89 per cent, and then, too, the aver- 
age time of completion was 14 min- 
utes. 

Common battery plants had be- 
come more frequent, automatic was 
a reality, improvements in outside 
plant construction were in evidence 
and companies were beginning to 
study subscribers’ premises so as to 
effect the most advantageous tele- 
phone layout for the customer. Ex- 
traordinary services which will be 
discussed as a present-day activity 
were in swaddling clothes. 

So here we are at the 19th mile- 
stone, a part of a system and service 
which, in spite of the harassing of 
a few critics and cranks, has been 
acknowledged from the floor of our 
national Congress as well as many 
other places as the finest communi- 
cation system in the world. Indiana 
has continued its progress, and today 
we have 381 companies, compared 
with 580 then, operating 667 ex- 
changes compared with 752. The 
number of stations has increased to 
515,928. Of these there are 408,904 
in the cities and 107,024 rural. 

Because of purchases and regroup- 
ing, the number of companies and 
exchanges have been slightly reduced 
since 1920; but the significant thing 
is that whereas there has been a 
marked increase in the total number 
of stations, there has been a loss of 
48,288 rural subscribers. 

This is due, no doubt, in part to 
the expanding of city and town lim- 
its, the building of new towns, the 
movement from the farm to the city, 
the coming of the automobile and 
paved roads, as well as losses experi- 
enced during the depression which 
have not as yet been regained in the 
rural areas. 

Those having telephones are using 
them more today than they did in 
1920, the average calling rate having 
jumped from less than five to more 
than six calls per telephone, the total 
daily average being now slightly over 
three million as compared with ap- 


proximately 2,200,000 in 1920. This 
means that Indiana today makes 
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1,130,405,000 telephone calls per 
year, or about 340 calls for every 
man, woman and child in the state. 
Toll traffic, too, shows a healthy 
increase, for the actual number of 
calls completed now averages 45,952 
per day, or an increase of 19,535 
compared with 1920. The completion 
percentage, too, has materially im- 
proved and today only about 3,860 
calls out of approximately 50,000 
offered each day are uncompleted. 


Telephone Service Improves 
From Year to Year 


Improved transmission and operat- 
ing methods, station-to-station rate 
differentials, low night and Sunday 
rates and an increase in speed of 
business generally, to which the tele- 
phone is a great contributing factor, 
are largely responsible for the re- 
markable growth in this phase of the 
business. These no doubt are con- 
tributing factors; but the real rea- 
son for this 74 per cent increase is 
the steady and sustained improve- 
ment in the service from year to 
year, the providing of facilities and 
personnel which enables the industry 
to cover vast distances quickly and 
satisfactorily, and the added fact that 
the average time for toll-call comple- 
tion has been reduced to the almost 
unbelievable average of 1.6 minutes 
per call. 

It has cost money to be able to 
give such service. It has necessitated 
the retention of valuable employes 
even in days of business stagnation. 
It has required continual develop- 
ment in the face of a veritable ava- 
lanche of take-out orders. It has 
meant the installation of new plant 
and the proper maintenance of that 
already installed. 

In short, it has taken the invest- 
ment of an additional sum of money 
which has brought the value of to- 
day’s telephone plant of Indiana to 
$70,000,000. This increase of $20,- 
000,000, or 40 per cent, invested in 
plant since 1920 has not only pro- 
vided adequately for the growth of 
both local and long distance business 
but has made possible to a using pub- 
lic an improved service, the value of 
which it is impossible to measure in 
percentages. 

The 381 companies which operate 
Irdiana’s 667 telephone exchanges 
present a varied picture as to owner- 
ship, management, construction and 
service standards and rates. Many 
of these variables are governed by 
the types of the communities in 
which companies operate and the par- 
ticular demands or lack of demands 
of the telephone-using public therein. 

Demands, in turn, are influenced 


largely by the public knowledg: of 
improved types of service and e« iip- 


ment. This knowledge is ga ned 
from many sources. For instz ce, 
there are numerous agencies wich 
unintentionally advertise the  ele- 
phone. Almost every moving pic’ ure 
shows a telephone being used; m iga- 
zine ads illustrate telephone in: ru- 
ments; the automobile has ma it 
possible for people to travel m- 
fortably and economically and ‘hus 
see other parts of the country were 
perhaps the highest type of service 
is observed. One could pursue this 
thought almost indefinitely but for 
the purpose of these remarks. it 
would seem that this is unnecessary, 

With these things in mind, there- 
fore, telephone management may well 
anticipate the time when the public 
of all communities will want service 
of a grade shown in the movies; 
equipment displayed in the magazine 
ad, or used in the nearby city, and 
other improvements which they have 
heard about over the radio or from 
friends. 

The situation is fast-moving and 
the speed of the action affects alike 
the small and large communities; so 
whether it be one of the state’s 264 
exchanges operated by a mutual com- 
pany, a locally-owned Independent 
company or a point operated by one 
of the ten group companies, the pres- 
ent and future of the company de- 
pends on the ability of the manage- 
ment to be alert to public reaction 
and demand. 

It is interesting to note that in 
Indiana there are 82 exchanges 
which have less than 100 telephones, 
and 404 of the 667 total are under 
the 200-station level. The other 263 
exchanges vary in size; but, regard- 
less of size, ownership, management 
or rate, the first interest is telephone 
service, for service is our stock in 
trade. 

Service has come to cover a wide 
and varied territory. It no longer 
means the building up of a switch- 
board connection for local telephone 
service or the transmission of a mes- 
sage to a nearby town. Neither does 
it stop with the many daily emer- 
gencies which operators encounter in 
rendering long distance service, 
whether the call be to San Francisco 
or London. 

In fact, service includes all of our 
business dealings and relations with 
the public. It also includes the thing 
which is the unusual, the thing 
thought of which may affect an indi- 
vidual or a community and which 
may or may not come to public at- 
tention. 

Each day every company performs 
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The Operators Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


YOUR telephone bell is 
one thing about your 
dwelling that is public 
property. Series No. 329 
ALWAYS been the 


[f HAS 
| writer’s opinion that my tele- 

phone bell belonged to me. After 
reading the following article from 
The Telegraph and Telephone Jour- 
nal, London, England, entitled “My 
Telephone Bell” I have come to the 
conclusion that, on the contrary, it 
belongs to the universe at large. The 
article follows: 

“A wonderful contrivance is the 
telephone bell. The wire attached 
to it is the line of communication 
between me and the universe. The 
universe knows it—and so do I. The 
telephone bell is the one thing about 
a private dwelling that is public 
property. If a stranger walked in 
at my front gate and began to in- 
terfere with anything else, I should 
instantly send for the police; but if, 
with all the confidence of proprietor- 
ship, he comes straight in to my resi- 
dence via the telephone, I regard the 
position as perfectly normal. 

No man living may enter my gate 
in order to inspect the roses, to ad- 
mire the view, or to stroke the cat. 
But anyone has a perfect right of 
access to my domain by the pass pro- 
vided by the telephone. A man may 
do what he will with his own; and 
the telephone bell is his. It is more 
his than mine. It is perfectly true 


some little task which the subscrib- 
er’s contract does not call for and for 
which there is no extra charge—just 
a part of the day’s work and not in- 
cluded in the monthly bill. How 
many times a year does your trouble- 
man or line gang find an automobile 
mired in the roadside mud, stop and 
get the car safely back on the road? 
Or perhaps assist in the repair of a 
flat tire; rescue a pet cat from a pole 
or tree; turn off the gas heater or 
electric iron; render first aid which 
may result in the saving of a life; 
get messages through which avert 
calamities; assist in crime prevention 
and the capture of criminals? And 
so on and on it goes. 

“rom the time the doctor is called 
to usher a life into the world until the 
clergyman is summoned to give the 
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that I ordered the bell to be put 
there and that I paid for it, but it 
is also true that the outsider has 
more right to the use of it.... 

The telephone bell is not my bell. 
It is everybody’s bell 
that is to say, but mine. 

That is why such a thrill runs 
through the house when the bell 
rings. It is one of the sensations 
of the commonplace. A ring of the 
telephone is a bolt from the blue, a 
call from the vast, a message from 
out of the infinite. It presents to 
the imagination such a 
range of possibilities. There are 
about 1,500 million people on the 
planet, and this may be any one of 
them. It may be a salesman en- 
deavoring to dispose of a cake of 
soap—a cake of soap that he, per- 
haps, poor man, may need so much 
more than I do. It may be a tele- 
gram with some startlingly pleasant 
or poignantly painful message. It 
may be the very man I want to speak 
to, or the very man I don’t. Or, then 
again, it may be ‘good old Sam.’ 

Everybody knows the accents of 
pleasure in which it is announced 
that the ringer of the bell is a mem- 
ber of the family circle. Jt may be 
anybody; that is the point. When 
the telephone bell rings, you are pre- 
pared for anything. You feel, as you 
lift the receiver, that you have sud- 
denly dipped your hand into the 
lucky bag of the universe and you 
are in a flutter of curiosity as to 
what you are about to draw. Tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor; rich man, poor 





every bi rdy’s, 


boundless 


last word, the telephone is in the pic- 
ture. It is service from first to last; 
service which extends far beyond the 
yearly 1,130,405,000 local and 16,- 
542,720 toll calls; service which the 
70-million dollar plant does not meas- 
ure; service which cannot be meas- 
ured by a monthly rate, but service 
which goes beyond the connected sub- 
scriber and includes each Indiana 
resident. 

This is the telephone industry of 
Indiana which we have inventoried 
today; an industry which has, gen- 
erally speaking, kept ahead of public 
demand and will continue to do so; 
which is up at the top in spite of 
almost insurmountable problems, un- 
just criticism, financial reverses and 
the skeptic who years ago said, “It 
will never work.” 


man, beggar man; smiles, frowns, 
laughter, tears; any of them may 
come with the ringing of the tele- 
phone bell. 

When the bell rings, you are eat- 
ing your dinner, or reading the 
paper, or romping with the children, 
or chatting easily beside the fire. The 
atmosphere is perfectly tranquil; all 
the wheels are running smoothly; life 
is without a thrill. The bell rings; 
all eyes are lifted; each member of 
the household glances enquiringly at 
all the others; is anybody expecting 
a ring from anybody? 

We vaguely feel, when the bell 
rings, that life is about to enter upon 
a fresh phase. Whether the change 
will be for weal or for woe, for bet- 
ter or for worse, we cannot tell. We 
only know that things are not likely 
to be quite the same again. Some- 
body will announce an early visit or 
somebody will be called out, or some- 
thing fresh will have to be done. The 
cards of life are all shuffled and dealt 
afresh at the ringing of the tele- 
phone bell. 

But my bell is not my own bell. 
The next-door neighbor’s bell is my 
bell and the bell of the telephone 
fixed in the house beyond that; and 
so on to the end of space. For, if 
it is humiliating to reflect that the 
bell on the telephone in my own 
house is not altogether mine, it is 
extremely gratifying to know that, 
beyond my door, there are millions 
of bells that I can proudly call my 
own. I am not generally considered 
musical, but I spend, and incidentally 
save a good deal of my time by bell- 
ringing.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If the charge is not accepted on 
a collect station-to-station call and 
the calling party “AG’s” another 
station-to-station call, is it han- 
dled as two separate calls? 
Is “Hello” ever permissible? 
At times, in placing long distance 
calls, the toll center operator 
leaves the circuit before the call 
is completed and without telling 
the local operator. During her 
absence from circuit the local op- 
erator must continue on call. Per- 
haps the toll center operator re- 
turns to the circuit and attempts 
to complete the call, not knowing 
what has occurred, and becomes 
impatient because the local oper- 
ator has continued, or not, as the 
case may be. What is the correct 
procedure? 
4. When should the phrase, “You 
are welcome,” be used? 
5. When should “BY” and “NC” be 
used? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions may be found on page 32. 
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Special Washington, D. C.. Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


HEARING ON SHEPPARD AMENDMENT to the REA Act, before 
Senate subcommittee last week, indicates that favorable action 
by committee may be taken... . Appropriation of $25,000 made 
by Senate committee for investigation of radio broadcasting and 
FCC regulating. ... FCC has had only one meeting to discuss 
proposed report to Congress on the telephone investigation 


Y ELL, your correspondent re- 
\U turns to the Washington 
scene from the lands of the 
weiner schnitzel and the devaluated 
franc to find a generally brightened 
atmosphere as far as the _ politico- 
utility situation is concerned. This 
seems to be true notwithstanding the 
apparent fact that the general eco- 
nomic situation of America is a 
notch or two lower than when this 
writer quit these star-spangled shores 
some six weeks ago. 

The paradox is explained, however, 
when we peer into the reasons behind 
the movement for more cordial rela- 
tionship between the Federal govern- 
ment and the utilities. It is because 
of the serious political consequences 
that may result from a deepening 
general economic depression that 
some (not all, by any means) admin- 
istration leaders are working like 
beavers to bring about an armistice 
between the New Deal and business. 

The six-year Federal feud with 
the electric utilities is the most ob- 
vious point of conflict which must be 
resolved. For this reason we hear 
more about the peace negotiations 
going on in the Tennessee valley and 
between the holding company moguls 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which has the task of 
administering the “death sentence’ 
(Section 11) provision of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


UT JUST as important, even if 
less noticed, is the fermenting 
of the same yeast in the relationship 
between the Federal government and 
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the telephone industry. Recent de- 
velopments on three distinct fronts 
are worthy of special mention: 

1. The caution and deliberation 
being exercised by the FCC in its ac- 
tion on the proposed report of Com- 
missioner Walker on the special tele- 
phone investigation. Present indica- 
tions all point to the conclusion that 
the commission will make no attempt 
to send its own report on the inves- 
tigation to Congress during the pres- 
ent session wnless the current ses- 
sion is prolonged much beyond the 
anticipated mid-June adjournment by 
new legislative demands from the 
White House. 

2. The action of the Senate com- 
mittee on expenses in approving 
a $25,000 appropriation for Senator 
White’s resolution to investigate the 
radio broadcasting industry now 
gives the Maine Senator’s radio- 
probe proposal better than an even 
chance to surmount administration 
obstacles and gain full Senate ap- 
proval at the current session. As 
many congressional critics of the ra- 
dio industry also regard the FCC as 
the real villain in the piece, you can 
easily see why some of the folks over 
at the FCC are now on the hot seat 
and reading up on such books as 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” 

3. Our own Independent telephone 
industry encountered unexpectedly 
favorable winds and fair weather 
during the opening hearings before 
the Senate subcommittee on agricul- 
ture and forestry when Senator 
Sheppard’s bill was called up. This 


bill, you will recall, would authorize 
the REA to ante up more money on 
rural power line loans to take care of 
inductive interference with rural 
telephone lines. Nothing will be done 
about this at the present session and 
there still is much formidable oppo- 
sition, but the developments at the 
opening sessions were, as the political 
writers say, “propitious.” The 
groundwork has been laid for real 
progress next year. 

We'll discuss these angles a little 
more in detail hereafter, but before 
leaving the REA situation it would 
be well to sound a timely note of 
warning about REA’s new appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for loans as 
contained in the Relief Bill already 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. This sum is in addition to the 
$40,000,000 regular appropriation 
for this year under the REA Act. 


HE PURPOSE is to dispose of 

all of this total of $140,000,000 
in loans for new rural power lines 
during the fiscal year of 1938 which 
starts July 1 next. Therefore, if the 
Senate passes this bill in the same 
form that the House passed it (and 
your correspondent has not heard of 
any effective opposition to this par- 
ticular provision) you can expect a 
lively increase in rural power line 
promotion and building all over the 
country. 

The question naturally arises 
whether REA can develop enough ap- 
plications for sound loans to absorb 
this amount during the next twelve 
months or so. This writer doubts it 
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ve much. But REA, through its 
<», kesman in the House, Representa- 
John E. Rankin of Mississippi, 
clams to have on hand already ap- 
pli-ations for rural line loans 
inting to $90,800,000. 
give telephone men some idea 
ist where they may expect new 
trouble from increased rural line con- 
striction activity, here is the state- 
tate list of these applications 
th total amounts in each in- 
stance) as put into the record by 
Representative Rankin at the hear- 
before the House subcommittee 
ippropriations: 
I lotted Loan Applications Received 


by the Rural Electrification 
Administration 


S e: Amount 
abama ee .$ 800,000 
eV sndse eee ees 590,000 
kansas 2,500,000 

alifornia sesees 
vlorado 1,392,500 


50,000 
350,000 


Connecticut 
elaware 


orida 1,894,000 
COME conte eces aeues 4,670,300 
Oo wee cmdlewadne eee 625,000 
OE EP ee eee 2,693,000 
eee ee 3,153,000 
~ . 8,364,000 
Kansas .... ’ , 3,450,000 
Kentucky ............-- 3,830,000 


100,000 
150,000 
130,000 


Louisiana 
ED: cb hia ac ebiw ae 
Varyland 
Viassachusetts ; 
Pere 
Viinnesota 
Vississippi 
SS PPE TE ee 
a ee re eT 
LC ne 
NN OPE Pere eC Tee 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
eo a ee 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oni1o 


403,000 
7,612,000 
525,000 
.150.000 
513,000 
».540,000 
31,000 
100,000 
100,000 
129,000 
500,000 
650,000 
738,000 
102.000 
2.625.000 
250,000 
833,000 


ro 


IIIs Sioa ach ce aA ean 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island ........... 
South Carolina 


700,000 


South Dakota .......... 300,000 
DE ge iat a wiens 1,050,000 
NEN ah oi aie oceies inetane ek ete 7,532,000 
rts & a rreitins Wetl o 225,000 
MI is oo ee oe 150,000 
I oe oo oie ie eee 1,500,000 
Washington ............ 830.000 
West Virginia ......... 400,000 
WISCOMBIM 3... cccccccces 3,686,000 
MOOS s.6wdvetr~w sane. 435,000 
PE Eta cwirtniadhe ins Semen $90,800,000 
Representative Rankin admitted 


these applications had not been 
approved and gave as a reason that 
such procedure would have been use- 
less because of previous restrictions 
on REA funds. Your correspondent 
hazards the surmise, however, that 
REA counted as “applications” a 
mber of casual letters 
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received 


from the hinterlands, written by 
farmers who would like federal loans 
for local power line construction. 


“ OING BACK now to the hear- 

J ings held on May 9 before the 
Senate subcommittee on agriculture 
and forestry on Senator Sheppard’s 
bill to relieve rural telephone com- 
panies from expenses caused by in- 
ductive interference, there were three 
Senate members present: W. 8S. Bu- 
low (D., of South Dakota) presiding, 
G. M. Gillette (D., of Iowa), Lynn J. 
Frazier (R., of North Dakota). Sen- 
ator Sheppard of Texas also ap- 
peared in support of his bill. 

Most TELEPHONY readers are fa- 
miliar with the gist of this bill to 
which the REA is actively opposed. 
This opposition was summed up in a 
statement by Rural Electrification 
Administrator John M. Carmody to 
Senator E. D. Smith (D., of S. C.), 
chairman of the full committee. REA 
opposes the bill, he said, because it 
would substantially increase the cost 
of many rural electrification projects 
and probably render a number im- 
possible. He thought that it would 
“saddle REA borrowers with costs 
which we feel are no part of the cost 
of electrical projects.” 

Chairman Smith had also asked 
FCC Chairman MeNinch for a state- 
ment on the bill which was forthcom- 
ing. Mr. McNinch was slightly criti- 
cal but only in a general way. He 
said that the “proposed measure im- 
poses too rigid a rule for fixing the 
responsibility of eliminating inter- 
ference caused by power projects 
financed by the Rural Electrification 
Act.” He added that any measure or 
rule adopted should divide the respon- 
sibility of elimination of interference 
and not cast the whole burden on the 
power transmission projects. 

Other than these two statements 
there was no noteworthy opposition. 
REA assistant counsel, Harry C. 
Lamberton, filed a brief on the legal 
phases of REA’s position and Ben W. 
Creim, REA engineer, covered the 
technical phases, but their statements 
take in ground already much dis- 
cussed in the course of this contro- 
versy. 

More significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture, when asked for a statement 
by Chairman Smith, replied with a 
perfunctory and non-committal note 
which plainly showed that that de- 
partment was not much interested 
one way or the other. The FPC 
either was not asked for an opinion 
or, if one was given, it has not as 
vet been put into the record. 

In addition to Senator Sheppard, 


the witnesses in support of the bill 
made an impressive showing. B. L. 
Fisher of Martinsville, Va., climaxed 
his statement as follows: “If you are 
going to destroy the farmers’ tele- 
phone system by helping him to have 
power, have you really helped him? 
That is the attitude I take.” 

Frank S. Barnes of Rock Hill, 
S. C., did some skillful replying to 
questions from Senator Bulow as to 
the extent to which inductive inter- 
ference destroys the adequacy of 
rural telephone service. James N. 
Cox of Cookeville, Tenn., painted a 
disturbing picture of the extent to 
which small telephone enterprises 
have been destroyed by rural power 
line construction in the South. 

The Independent telephone counsel, 
A. L. Geiger, in addition to filing his 
own legal answer to the REA brief, 
filed statements by Charles C. Deer- 
ing of Iowa, a telegram from Oscar 
Burton of Tyler, Texas, and resolu- 
tions from state associations in Okla- 
homa, Washington, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Missouri and Kansas—all in 
favor of the bill. Other statements 
will be filed later. 

One hopeful sign was the absence 
from the session of Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, who has al- 
ways been so active in promoting the 
political fortunes of REA. As a mem- 
ber of the full agricultural commit- 
tee, Senator Norris could probably 
have placed himself on the subcom- 
mittee had he so desired. In any 
event, he could have appeared in op- 
position. 

Since he did neither, there is some 
hope that Senator Norris may not 
be particularly opposed to this bill. 
It that is the case, there is a good 
chance that the subcommittee and the 
full committee will act favorably on 
the Sheppard bill when it is intro- 
duced next session. But before then 
much damage may be done. Remem- 
ber that $140,000,000 which REA 
will probably have to spend during 
the next year. 


INCE correspondent has 
K only recently returned to Wash- 
ington, it might be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous for him to venture any 
analytical comment on the recent de- 
velopments in the Senate over Sena- 
tor White’s bill to investigate radio 
broadcasting. But here is an inter- 
esting passage from the current is- 
sue of P.U.R. Executive Information 
Service, a weekly Washington letter 
exclusively devoted to utility hap- 
penings: 


your 


The long-awaited investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
by Congress appears to be drawing 
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near. True, it will be a very indirect 
approach by only one branch of Con- 
gress (the Senate), in that the osten- 
sible object of the investigation will be 
the radio broadcasting industry. Fur- 
thermore, it will be on a relatively shoe- 
string basis—$25,000. Yet there is rea- 
son to believe that once the Senate in- 
vestigators get into the radio probe, 
the political and personal conflicts 
within the FCC will command greater 
public attention when commission mem- 
bers and subordinates are called to 
testify. 

This week’s action by the Senate 
committee on expenses in approving the 
appropriation of the broadcasting in- 
vestigation is expected to lead to ap- 
proval of the investigatory resolution 
by the Senate. The collateral proce- 
dure being employed to open up to pub- 
lie view the much-criticized conditions 
within the FCC can probably be ex- 
plained by the fact that heavy admin- 
istration pressure has been used to keep 
the lid on this particular situation until 
the current session of Congress is ad- 
journed, or until after the November 
elections. 

Under the circumstances, it is some- 
what surprising that Congressional 
critics of the commission are even suc- 
ceeding in obtaining a back-door ap- 
proach to an investigation of the FCC 
in the form of a radio investigation 
with limited funds. 


There is little this writer can add 
to such a stout analysis except to 
state that over on the House side of 


the Capitol building, a number of 
Congressional critics of the radio 
broadcasting industry are working 
diligently to have a similar resolu- 
tion passed so that a House investi- 
gation committee can join the Senate 
party. In such an event the compar- 
ative “shoe-string” appropriation re- 
quested by Senator White ($25,000) 
would be increased and the scope of 
the investigation widened and inten- 
sified. 

However, the administration will 
probably be able to muffle the House 
critics even though Chairman John 
J. O’Connor of the powerful House 
rules committee is known to be in 
favor of a House investigation. 


P TO THE PRESENT writing. 

the FCC had held only one hear- 
ing on the “proposed report” of the 
special telephone investigation staff. 
That was held last week, and, for one 
reason or another, it was attended by 
only two members. Some of the ab- 
sences were accidental or unavoidable 
(one commissioner had a flat tire on 
his way downtown). But it is obvious 
that other members are in no hurry 
to stick their heads out at this criti- 
cal time by sending up a full commis- 


was the most undecided 


my mind...’ 


ally earned for her oblivion. 





SHILLY-SHALLYING 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


wit ie HAVE two minds is as confusing as twins.’’ Hetty Stone 

person I have ever known. 
of us ever knew whether we could depend on anything she agreed 
to do. She would wax enthusiastic 
over a plan to do something, go somewhere, or buy anything from 
a fur coat down to a paper of pins, but when we saw her next, she 
began at once to hem and haw, “You go ahead, I haven’t made up 


2ast experience had taught us not to try to make her live up 
to a promise or agreement. And so she stood still for 15 years in 
the old Crystal City office while operator after operator was pro- 
moted to positions she was entitled to and could have had if she 
had not always been so undecided about making changes. 

“T like position three because I know all my subscribers and they 
know me so well!” she would exclaim. And invariably add, “What 
if I couldn’t handle supervisory responsibilities?” 

Hetty was well informed in her work but her vacillating mind 
habit caused her to be pushed aside in the race of life by the 
determined ones who knew what they wanted to do, and did it. So 
while poor Hetty stood around trying to make up her mind, she 
watched a procession of operators go by her to take up greater 
responsibilities and more money. Her shilly-shallying habits eventu- 


If we would succeed in life but are prone to hesitate, the thing 
to do is to learn to make decisions even though they may not always 
be right. The oftener we do decide, the easier it will be for us. In 
time, we will become able to decide right more often than wrong. 

MoRAL: Deliberate but not too long; then decide, after which do. 


None 


-more so than the rest of us 
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sion report to the current session of 
Congress. 

It would appear, therefore, tat 
unless President Roosevelt suddenly 
develops an urge to pull new legisla- 
tive rabbits out of the hat, which 
would keep the restless Congressmen 
in Washington during the summer 
heat and the opening of the tourist 
season, the official report of the FCC 
on its special investigation of the 
telephone industry will never see 
Capitol Hill until the legislators are 
all safely out of town. 

. v 
New Equipment in Small 


Nebraska Exchances 

Two exchanges in the territory 
served by The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in southeastern Ne- 
braska have been converted to dial 
service. The first conversion took 
place on February 8, at Murray. ‘The 
equipment is of the step-by-step type 
and is similar to that used in Lincoln. 
It has a capacity of 100 lines and is 
housed in the telephone company quar- 
ters. 

Among the other features provided 
are those of secret service on indi- 
vidual lines, emergency and general line 
ringing on rural lines, and a particular- 
ly high grade of transmission through- 
out the exchange. New dial instru- 
ments were placed in all subscribers’ 
stations, a dial desk type telephone, ap- 
proximately 8 ins. by 10 ins., replacing 
the magneto wall instrument on rural 
exchanges. 

The second conversion took place at 
Union on March 10. 
tinually increasing inductive interfer- 
ence from power lines in and around 


Severe and con- 


this exchange made necessary a change 
from grounded or “one wire” telephone 
lines to metallic or “two wire” circuits. 
The grounded circuits formerly used 
at this exchange picked up so much 
noise from electrical transmission lines 
that clear, efficient telephone service 
was virtually impossible. The work of 
converting the exchange to a metallic 
basis was completed early in March. 

A new dial switching system was in- 
stalled. The change to the dial sys- 
tem was made at the time of the con- 
version to metallic service not only be- 
cause it could be done more economic- 
ally while available crews were finish- 
ing the outside job, but also because the 
company anticipated a request from 
Union subscribers for dial service. 

The equipment at Union is a 100-line 
unit and at present is serving 145 sta- 
tions: 10 one-party business, 44 one- 
party residence, 78 ten-party residence 
and two pay stations. It is equipped 
to render the same service features 
available in the dial installation at 
Murray. 
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Strong Criticism Aroused By 
“One-Man” Investigation Report 


HE AVERAGE fair-minded man hears both sides 
| if a case before making up his mind. When the 
Federal Communications Commission released its one- 
mai telephone report criticizing the Bell System with- 
out giving the A. T. & T. the chance to tell its side of 
the story, it offended the sense of fair play that appeals 
to most American citizens. That is one reason the 
report has received such universal panning. 

What would be said of a court that handed down a 
decision after hearing only one side of the case? 

iat is precisely what the FCC—or rather its one- 
man spokesman—did in the report that blithely urged 
the reduction of service rates 25 per cent and then 
proposed that the management of the $5,000,000,000 
enterprise be transferred to the Washington bureau- 
erats. What the 640,000 investors in the Bell organiza- 
ion think of that startling proposal is probably 
reflected in the general public comment that has 
criticized the commission and its findings even more 


adversely than the report criticized the Bell. 


\ RECENT decision of the United States Supreme 
l Court bears on the same issue of one-sided hear- 
ings. In the Kansas City stockyards rate case, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in effect, was reprimanded for 
not granting a commission company a full hearing. 
Commenting in its decision ruling in favor of the com- 
pany, the court (with only Justice Black dissenting) 


“If these multiplying agencies, deemed to be nec- 
essary in a complex society, are to serve the purposes 
for which they were created and endowed with vast 
power, they must accredit themselves by acting in 
accordance with the cherished judicial traditions 
embodying the basic conception of fair play.” 


n other words, the accused is entitled to defend 
himself before the various federal boards, commissions, 
and executive bodies that are now trying to regulate 
and control all forms of business. They must exercise 
more fair play than was displayed by the FCC in 
refusing the telephone system the right to answer. 

r, A. M. Craven, one of the members of the FCC, 
has already pointed out that the report would have 
accomplisned more if the Bell System had been given 
the right to offer rebuttal testimony during the investi- 
gation. No doubt this is true. At least, the public 
would have more confidence in the fairness of the 
inquiry. Of course, cross-examination on the subject of 
rate reductions would have developed facts that would 
have run counter to the commission’s evident desire 
to make a case against the company. It is much easier 
to build up a case when there is nobody on the other 
side asking questions and requiring something more 
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tangible than an academic theory. (Asa matter of fact. 
there was somebody on the other side striving to offer 
evidence for the Bell company, but the FCC declined to 
listen. ) 


Si aed CRITICS of the one-man report appear to 
be convinced that the main purpose back of the 
investigation was to “get” the company. As the com- 
mentator in the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic says: 
“The A. T. & T. Co. has thrived, and along with it 
thousands of stockholders, largely because it has done 
an able job. The company has been a generous and 
considerate employer, paid good dividends and enjoys 
the good will of the public. 

“A mere recommendation that rates can be cut 25 
per cent without interfering with the earning powers 
of a great industry sounds as if it were inspired more 
by the desire to tear apart an efficient organization 
merely because it is big than by an honest desire to 
find the wisest regulatory plan.” 

On the surface it sounds very plausible for the report 
to urge, “Development of a _ progressively-increasing 
volume and constantly-improving quality of national 
wire communications and wire service at progressively- 
decreasing cost.”” Those are high-sounding, mouth-filling 
words designed to win the approval of the public, but 
to put them into practical operation is a horse of an 
entirely different color. 

In the telephone business “increasing volume” does 
not mean lower costs. On the contrary, more subscrib- 
ers involve higher costs which is fair enough when 
it is considered that connection with 2,000 telephones 
is more valuable than connection with 1,000 stations. 
It may be the author of the grandiloquent phrases 
quoted did not know that, but it is nevertheless a fact 
as all practical telephone men have learned by expe- 
rience. Many newspaper editorials have cited this fact 
in discussing the one-man report. 

Observation of the public comments since the issu- 
ance of the one-man report shows that most people do 
not approve the idea of turning the American telephone 
system over to a government department. It is uni- 
versally acknowledged that telephone service in the 
United States is the best in the world. General opinion 
is opposed to jeopardizing that efficiency by transfer- 
ring its management to political hands. 

Already there is substantial regulation of telephone 
companies, enough to protect the public and prevent 
the industry from departing from equitable policies, 
even though there were a disposition to do so. The 
craze for more and more governmental interference 
with business will not be welcomed if it seeks to grab 
control of the telephone. 
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Optimism and faith in the future of the American telephone industry 
reflected at general sessions and sectional conferences of this year’s 


Aunual Convention of the 
Indiana Telephone Association 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


RACTICAL matters relating to 

everyday telephone work in its 

many phases were discussed in a 
series of conferences at the 19th an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association, while association 
reports, business and discussions of 
general topics occupied the two gen- 
eral sessions of the meeting. 

The annual gathering of the Hoo- 
sier telephone industry was held at 
the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 
and 12. 
cial and plant conferences were held 
on the morning of the first day and 
another traffic conference on the 
morning of the second day. General 
sessions were held on the afternoon 
of the first day and the morning of 
the second day. The traffic and plant 
conferences attracted the larger at- 
tendances but interest was keen and 
sustained in the discussions in the 


Traffic, accounting, commer- 


other two gatherings. 

The five directors whose terms ex- 
pired this year were re-elected as fol- 
lows: 

R. V. Achatz, of Aurora; F. O. 
Cuppy, of Lafayette; H. F. Ehinger 
of Decatur; W. J. Scheidler, of 
Greensburg, and George Watts, of 
Knightstown. W. H. Van Horn, of 
Logansport, was elected to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Wal- 
ter J. Uhl last October. 

The officers were re-elected by the 
board of directors at a meeting after 
the convention closed, as 
President, Frank E. 
Wayne; first 


follows: 
Bohn, Fort 
vice-president, R. V. 
Achatz, Aurora; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. G. H. Klingler, Brazil; and 
secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, W. H. Beck, Indianapolis. 

The opening luncheon on Wednes- 
day noon and the annual association 
dinner that evening, in addition to 
the sociability and fellowship accom- 
panying these events, were featured 
with after-dinner speakers who 
mixed information, inspiration and 
humor in a very acceptable manner. 
In addition to the association-dinner 
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speaker, Billy B. Van, of Newport, 
N. H., who spoke on “Yankee Adapt- 
ability,” music and magic combined 
tc form an interesting evening. 

Following the luncheon on Wednes- 
day, May 11, which was the first gen- 
eral session, President Frank E. 
Bohn, of Fort Wayne, briefly ex- 
tended a welcome to all the telephone 
people and then introduced Dr. An- 
drew W. Cordier, professor of his- 
tory and political economy at Man- 
chester College, Manchester. In his 
discussion of ““A Long Range View,” 
Professor Cordier acknowledged the 
importance of the telephone when he 
said: 

The Telephone Is Molder 

of Public Opinion 

“As a result of instant communica- 
tion, the telephone has become not 
only a public servant but it has also 
become a molder of public opinion. 
The rulers of kingdoms, the dictators 
of nations and the heads of democra- 
cies must use modern communication 
to mold public opinion.” 

Dr. Cordier compared the standards 
of living in Europe and in the United 
States and stated that in the two 
generations between grandfather and 
grandson of the present time is rep- 
resented a wider range than at any 
time in our history. The grandpar- 
ents were reared in the horse-and- 
buggy age and the grandson in the 
automobile and airplane age. 

He contrasted the speed with 
which information is disseminated 
now and in the olden times, due to 
the introduction of radio, telephone, 
telegraph and newspapers. ‘“‘No gen- 
eration has ever been so alert in keep- 
ing informed as the present one,” Dr. 
Cordier continued. ‘“‘Today, because 
or instant communication, the world 
is not only at our doorstep—it is in 
our living room. 

“Only a short while ago in history 
a dictator could control his country 
merely by controlling the army. To- 
day, due to the fact that instant com- 
munication has made the affairs of 


all nations the concern 
everywhere, even the dictator must 
turn to the instruments of communi- 
cation in an effort to mold world 
public opinion. The telephone and 
radio are powerful factors in holding 
democracies together.” 

A playlet, ““‘We Cover the World,” 
written by Bernice Van Sickle and 
Wm. H. Beck of Indianapolis, was 
presented following Dr. Cordier’s ad- 
dress. It depicted the value and 
rapidity of international telephony 
and was well received. 


of people 


} 
i 


Substituting on the program for 
Chicago, R. C. 
Reno, of Fort Wayne, vice-president 


E. t. Blomeyer, of 


of the Telephone Management Co., 
discussed “‘What’s Next?” Mr. Reno 
pointed out that people of today fre- 
quently are realizing that the seem- 
ingly impossible is at hand and that 
many things which were considered 
out of reach are now just a part of 
our everyday life. He pointed to the 
possibilities of coaxial cable in simul- 
taneous transmission of many tele- 
phone and telegraph messages and 
for television use. 

The change in telephone plant in 
the cities was noted by the speaker 
who commented that the future will 
certainly develop types of apparatus 
and equipment whereby rural neigh- 
bors may be served more efficiently 
and economically. The compact self- 
contained types of handsets in varied 
colors were cited as among the recent 
developments in telephone apparatus 
which are seen and used by subscrib- 
ers. Possibilities of even more con- 
venient telephones were envisioned 
by the speaker as things of the fu- 
ture. 

Answering his own question, “So 
where do we go from here?” Mr. 
Reno said, “The answer is obvious. 
We go forward, and we follow this 
course whether the country be at 
peace, at war or in dire financial diffi- 
culties—this is the tradition of the 
telephone industry. 

“Let us stop to think a moment 
why we can go forward without slow- 
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iny our progress. It is because in 
the past we have built and estab- 
lished a reputation of fair dealing 
and sound investment, and the in- 
vesting public is willing to entrust 
money to the progress of our in- 
dustry. 

to the future, we should allow 
nothing to disturb this enviable po- 
sition. To progress in a material 
wav, we must fight to maintain our 
present reputation and our present 
ness standards... . 
he telephone industry has al- 
s been an industry of alert minds. 
There is no indication that the pres- 
ent generation of telephone people 
is any less alert than our predeces- 
sors, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this same characteristic 

prevail in the industry in the 
future. Perhaps these few words 
constitute the meat of my talk, and, 
if it be so, we will be assured of con- 


tinued success and progress regard- 
less of obstacles that are thrown in 
our path.” 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
W. H. Beck of Indianapolis, present- 
ed at the general session on May 12, 
referred briefly to the 10-year period 
during which he has held office. The 
Indiana companies, he stated, have 
not had great difficulty with rural 
electrification because of cooperation 
with the REMC (Rural Electrifica- 
tion Membership Corp.) The rela- 
tions with the REMC have been of 
the best and troubles that have arisen 
have been taken care of. 

Fine district meetings were held 
last year and it was stated the asso- 
ciation hoped to resume holding two 
meetings in each district this year. 

Mr. Beck urged that more use of 
the association’s offices be made by 
the association members. The asso- 
ciation’s financial condition is good 
and, through the small increase in 
assessments, a satisfactory 
has been created. 

The matters of FCC accounting 

Class C companies and the 
amendment to the REA act were re- 
erred to the board of directors for 
consideration. 

Following the report of the nomi- 
nating committee and the election of 
directors, as previously given, Vice- 
President R. V. Achatz of Aurora, 
took the chair and introduced the 
various speakers of the morning. 

Speaking upon “The National Sit- 
uation,” Executive Vice-President 
Louis Pitcher of the United States 
lependent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, discussed some of the Wash- 
rton matters that have a bearing 
mn the telephone industry. He 
efly referred to the wage and hour 
bill, the amendment to the NLRB 
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reserve 


act, the REA and the Walker “‘one- 
man” report on the FCC investiga- 
tion of the Bell System. 

Mr. Pitcher cited instances of 
use by companies of the 
tion’s Washington offices in matters 
connected with various United States 
agencies. 

An excellent picture of the tele- 
phone industry in Indiana and the 
changes which had taken place since 
1921, with some comments on the 
future, was presented by President 
Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, pres- 
ident of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Mr. Bohn’s address ap- 


associa- 





W. H. BECK, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager of 
the Indiana Telephone Association, re- 
ported on the association's activities 
during the year and on its financial 
status. He was re-elected to office. 


pears in full in this issue, commenc- 
ing on page 9. 

“The Telephone Plant of Today,” 
as discussed by Col. Gustav Hirsch, 
of Columbus, past president of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, “embraces everything used 
in the machine for rendering tele- 
phone service.” 

Col. Hirsch prefaced his remarks 
by contrasting telephone service and 
plant in Europe with that of the 
United States. In a brief reference 
to depreciation, he declared, ““There 
is no difference between telephone 
plant and a human being, so far as 
deterioration and death are con- 
cerned. Each cannot be perpetuated 
beyond its life cycle.” 

“One of the troubles and especially 
on the Independent side of the busi- 
ness,” continued Colonel Hirsch, “is 
that one man carries out the duties 
of many men—traffic, commercial, 
plant, etc. While this condition has 
changed in the larger plants, in the 
small plant one man is an all-around 


man and must know all phases of the 
business. 

Col. Hirsch urged that a look be 
taken at the income and expense 
statement and the balance sheet. The 
plant man thinks he has little to do 
with them outside of the plant values. 
“He has more to do with them than 
he thinks,” declared the speaker. 
“There is depreciation, and if it is 
not taken into consideration, under- 
stood and properly handled, that 
plant will fail.” 

The speaker discussed the matter 
of planning and cited recent experi- 
with several companies in 
which careful planning was not done 
when the plants were originally laid 
out. 

In his opinion there are no clouds 
on the horizon, except political ones, 
to interfere with telephone prog- 
The telephone is a natural mo- 
nopoly, and recessions and depres- 
sions only temporarily affect it. To 
illustrate this point, Col. Hirsch cited 
a company which in 1926 had 6,000 
telephones. It reached 8,000 by the 
time the depression struck and then 
went back to 6,000. Today that tele- 
phone company has 12,000 telephones 
in service. 

“If you ever reach the stage where 
you cannot learn anything by contact 
with others,” declared the speaker, 
“vou are obsolete.” 

A number of hints were given rela- 
tive to proper planning of plant, de- 
preciation and maintenance allow- 
ances, use of the proper kinds of 
materials for the different parts of 
plant, etc. 

With reference to social security 
taxes, the speaker urged that a leaf 
be taken from the experience of pow- 
er companies; a proper pension 
plan will effect savings through 
the retiring of superannuated em- 
ployes. The larger light and power 
systems have done construction work 
by contract, thus avoiding increasing 
their social security taxes. 

“Taxation will lead to moderniza- 
tion of plant more rapidly than if 
taxes had not stepped into the job,” 
declared Colonel Hirsch. “It is far 
cheaper to pay interest on money, 
which is a controllable factor, than 
to face the ascending and unending 
spiral of taxes.”’ 

“The telephone business,” said the 
speaker in conclusion, “‘has the great- 
est future of any business, not only 
in the United States but in the world. 
We have not scratched the surface of 
development. Bring your plant up to 
date as soon as you can and forget 
the limitations of taxes and politics. 
You have nothing to worry about.” 

In again taking the chair, Presi- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WHEN YOU BUY AUTOMATIC EQUIPMEN 
YOU BUY FOR THE FUTURE! 


OG nb UA \ong Term Economy, Have Your Automatic Exch 


Engineered to Meet Your Specific Needs, Both Present and Future . ., 


The buyer of automatic equipment must consider many factors to insure the greatest economy of operation over the y 
It is an easy matter for him to select equipment that will meet his present needs. But what of the future? Will the equipment) 
conditions of growth, variations in types of service, increased traffic or changing traffic conditions—all at a reasonable 

These are important questions. They demand a careful weighing of all the factors involved so that a type of auton 
equipment can be selected with a proper regard for the future as well as the present. There must be an economic bag 
between first cost and cost per year of service over the lifetime of the equipment. 

Automatic Electric Company is especially well equipped to serve telephone companies in meeting these probj 
Automatic's engineers are not hampered by being able to supply only a single type of equipment. On the contrary, they 
free to recommend the use of any one of a wide number of proved types, or any combination of them that will best mee 
conditions of the exchange and the preferences of the customer. These products include not only a variety of switch and 
types of our own development, but also those of other manufacturers in the United States and abroad under which we 
secured licenses, where such equipment has established definite merit and meets specific operating requirements. 





For those companies that prefer to engineer their own exchanges, and order equipment to their specification, we are e 
happy to act as manufacturers to their order. In such cases, we offer a highly trained personnel thoroughly versed in the fat 
tion of highest grade equipment on a modern production basis. We invite operating organizations to advise us as to their 
or to consult with us as to equipment best suited to their requirements. 


AUTOMATIC — 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATIONS APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 








Export Distributors: Automatic Electric Sales Company, Limited 


@ THE STROWGER SWITCH—The present per- @ THE KEITH LINE SWITCH—A modern form of @ THE ROTARY LINE SWITCH—Used ee a 
fected counterpart of the original Strowger ‘'step- the plunger type line switch, widely used since or secondary line switch, line finder an 
1905. 


by-step"' mechanism, used as line finders, selectors 
and connectors. 


other switching functions. 
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(Continued from page 17) 
dent Bohn presented a resolution em- 
bodying a memorial to the late Wal- 
ter J. Uhl, a director and active mem- 
ber of the association for many 
years. The resolution was carried by 
a rising vote. 

Following some comments by Pres- 
ident Bohn concerning the associa- 
tion, including a tribute to Secretary 
and General Manager Beck for his 
efficient work, the president declared 
the convention adjourned. 


Conferences Develop Practical 
and Useful Information 


The first morning of the conven- 
tion, Wednesday, May 11, was given 
over to sectional conferences. R. V. 
Achatz, of Aurora, vice-president of 
the association and general manager 
of the Southern Indiana Telephone 
Co. was in charge of the accounting 
conference, and C. L. Knipple, of 
Kokomo, presided over the commer- 
cial conference; F. J. Baker, of Fort 
Wayne, conducted the plant confer- 
ence, while Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
of Springfield, Ill., traffic supervisor 
of The Illinois Telephone Association, 
directed the traffic conference. 

The first speaker at the accounting 
conference, introduced by Chairman 
Achatz after a few preliminary 
remarks, was A. L. Greenman, of 
Petersburg, general manager of the 
Midwest Telephone & Utilities Co., 
Inc. Mr. Greenman presented an in- 
teresting paper on the subject, “Bill- 
ing and Collecting the Customer’s 
Account,” from the viewpoint of Old 
Man Experience. 

Since his company has for a num- 
ber of years maintained an enviable 
record in collections (with collections 
varying between 95 and 100 per cent) 
a review of its experiences and con- 
clusions was most interesting and 
profitable. Mr. Greenman’s paper 
will be published in full in a later 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Lamar Stoops, of Nappanee, man- 
ager of the Nappanee Telephone Co., 
provided the next number on the pro- 
gram, a paper on the highly contro- 
versial subject of “Purchasing, Plac- 
ing and Retiring of Plant Material.” 
Touching very briefly upon the first 
phase of his subject, purchasing ma- 
terial, Mr. Stoops discussed some of 
the problems involved in this complex 
task, such as determining whether 
the material placed is a plant addi- 
tion, a replacement of a wornout unit 
or a replacement of plant destroyed 
by unusual circumstances. 

Any successful plan for plant re- 
tirement, he declared, must be simple 
and workable and consistently ap- 
plied. Mr. Stoops’ paper will be pub- 
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OBITUARY 

HARLEY M. GUTHRIE, of In- 
dianapolis, who has held many 
positions with the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. and at the time of 
his death was supervisor in the 
offices of the general supervisor 
of buildings and supplies, died re- 
cently at the age of 49. Funeral 
services were held in St. Vincent 
DePaul Catholic Church in Bed- 
ford, Ind. 

Starting in the telephone busi- 
ness at Bedford, he went to Lin- 
ton, Ind., as manager of the Home 
Telephone Co. in 1916. When the 
Indiana Bell was organized in 
1920 he was transferred to the 
plant department in Indianapolis. 
In 1926 he was sent to Kokomo 
as district plant superintendent 
and later to South Bend in the 
same capacity. 

The widow, a daughter and a 
son survive. 











lished in another issue of TELEPH- 
ONY. 

After several of those present had 
participated in an informal discus- 
sion on plant retirement L. O. Evan- 
son, of Lafayette, was called upon 
for discussion of a “Present-Day 
Look at Social Security Accounting 
Problems.” The speaker reviewed in 
general the duties and responsibili- 
ties added to the already complex 
task of the accounting staff of a tele- 
phone company by the placing into 
effect of the federal social security 
act, with its provision for compulsory 
contributions by employe and em- 
ployer for old-age pensions and con- 
tributions by the employer for unem- 
ployment insurance. Many questions 
were asked, among them the prob- 
lem of employing part-time men and 
women and the accounting to be made 
in stated situations. 


Major Problems of 
Commercial Department 


C. L. Knipple, of Kokomo, after 
calling the commercial conference to 
order, touched upon some _ of 
the major problems of that important 
department of a telephone company 
organization. He then called upon 
the first speaker, Ed Ford, of Fort 
Wayne, collection supervisor, Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for his 
paper on the subject of “Claims, 
Complaints and Adjustments.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
the complaining subscriber deserves 
every attention and courtesy, Mr. 
Ford declared that he should be re- 


garded by the telephone company as 
an opportunity—an opportunity to 
make him a friendly subscriber «nd 
a distributor of good will for he 
company. He outlined six factors 
which will aid employes adjust ng 
subscribers’ complaints in bringing 
about a better mutual understanding, 
His interesting paper will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of TELEPH- 
ONY. 

Informal discussions by Fred Ho- 
sea, of Franklin, on “Selling Service 
and Saving Disconnects” and by E. 
C. Belzer, of Indianapolis, on “Public 
in the Small Community” were at- 
tentively received and were followed 
by a number of questions relating 
to personal experiences. 

The first address at the plant con- 
ference, presided over by F. J. Baker, 
of Fort Wayne, was a discussion of 
“Need of Protective Measures As a 
Result of Rural Electrification,” by 
P. F. Brown, plant engineer, Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis. Mr. 
Brown reviewed the protective meth- 
ods and equipment which have been 
and are in use. With rural electrifi- 
cation it is necessary to continue 
these practices with more diligence 
and fervor than ever before. The 
best method of protection is to so 
construct the telephone and power 
plant that the electrical hazards do 
not exist. 

Mr. Brown then discussed the es- 
sentials of proper structural coordi- 
nation to minimize the possibility of 
contacts between power and telephone 
circuits, following which he gave con- 
sideration to some of the things that 
can be done in the matter of induc- 
tive coordination in order to keep 
the noise level as low as possible. His 
excellent paper will be published in a 
future issue of TELEPHONY. 

An extended discussion followed 
Mr. Brown’s address which included 
the use of the gas relay in harmonic 
systems for ringing to ground. 

V. W. Robinson, of Winchester, 
led the next discussion on ‘‘Preven- 
tive Maintenance vs. Corrective 
Maintenance.” He especially empha- 
sized the value of written records as 
a time-saver in locating trouble. His 
complete discussion will appear in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY. 

Mr. Baker, in the discussion which 
followed, told of a plan used in small 
exchanges of approximately 300 sta- 
tions in which the exchange area is 
divided into 12 sections—one for 
each month of the year—and the 
troubleman, in his spare time, does 
preventive maintenance in the section 
which corresponds to the number of 
month. 

The final discussion on the pro- 
gram, “Commercial Construction of 
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> ral Lines,” was led by R. E. Daniel 
\f Portland, district manager, United 
T:lephone Co., Inc. Mr. Daniel stat- 
that his company, generally speak- 
inz, will build one-quarter mile of 
» to gain an additional subscriber. 
The remainder of the mileage is in 
‘eality a fifty-fifty proposition; that 
me-half of the line, after the first 
irter mile, is paid for by the sub- 
and the half by the 
Ipany. 
Stating that no two 


—_ 


ber other 


, 


Independent 
‘phone men figure plant extensions 

same commercially, Mr. 
niel told of the practices of his 
company in the use of different types 
of poles for different soil conditions. 


way 


In regard to length of poles, all gates 
and highway cross-overs require a 
25-foot pole, he said, as the company 
maintains an 18-foot road clearance. 

['wenty-five foot poles supporting 
drop wires are used where the serv- 
is on the opposite side of the 
highway from the pole line. The 25- 
foot poles are placed in the lines 

here respectable-looking farm- 


ises are located, even though tele- 
phone service is not used at the time. 
was stated that the placing of the 
adds little additional 
ost at the time the line is built and 
viates a later change which would 

more costly. 

Brackets, anchors, and hardware 
ere next discussed by Mr. Daniel, 
ho closed by giving some figures re- 
irding costs in place of a number of 
int items. 


25-Toot poles 


Y 


In the discussions which followed, 
ng-span construction was touched 
pon and the importance of watching 
e sag and practicing safety 
tressed. It was stated that if these 
two items were carefully checked, the 
ans could be considerably length- 
ned over that customarily used in 
ral line construction. 


f 
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Large Attendance at 
Trathic Conference 


Mrs. Mayme Workman, of Spring- 
ld, Ill., presided over the traffic con- 
erence with her usual skill and per- 
nal charm. With approximately 
100 persons present when she called 
e first session to order, the purposes 
ere briefly set forth, after which 
Miss Marie Jellison, of Warsaw, dis- 
“Small Office Problems.” 
“The Importance of Good Local 
Service” was pictured by L. H. Fin- 
‘y, of Williamsport, from the mana- 
‘r’s viewpoint, and Miss Belle Ber- 
‘tha, of Rochester, chief operator 
the Rochester Telephone Co., was 
the next speaker with the subject, 
Operating the Switchboard in Pio- 
eer Days.” 
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ssed 


Miss Bernetha entertained her au- 
dience by her vivid and humorous 
portrayal of her early experience in 
telephone operating, when calls were 
made by giving the name of the sub- 
scriber wanted, when the only toll 
line was connected to a booth in the 
telephone office and the subscriber 
had to come to the office to make or 
receive a long distance call. 

She described to her amused lis- 
teners her office attire of more than 
four decades ago—consisting of a 
white shirt, red tie and belt; a black 
gored skirt with a slight train; high- 
topped boots and a sailor hat. Her 
collection expeditions in the horse- 
and-buggy days—her particular steed 
she called “Gold Dust”—were marked 
by “hand-outs” of sandwiches made 
home-made bread. 


4) 

“We aimed to show (in those days) 
an attitude of goodwill toward our 
work and our patrons,” declared Miss 
Bernetha, “realizing that the most 
precious thing in life worth attaining 
is the goodwill of our fellowmen, and 
the person who the 
kindness inevitably enjoys a perpet- 
ual harvest.” 

“My Problem Today” dis- 
cussed briefly by six traffic represen- 
tatives from various parts of Indi- 
ana: Vera Boone of Bedford, Flor- 
ence Bell of Greencastle, Angeline 
Hisey of Argos, Helen Barnhiser of 
Lapel, Cecile Cinders of Noblesville, 
and Elsie Mitchell of Franklin, chief 
operator of the United Telephone Co., 
Inc. 

Miss Mitchell discussed the selec- 
tion of personnel as the 
problem confronting a chief operator 
today. She spoke in part, as follows: 

“First of all, the girl we 
should be between the ages of 18 
and 22 years. A girl between these 
two ages usually has a motive to work 

if for no other reason, she has 
some desire to support herself. This, 
I believe, is a natural impulse 
prompted by the need for earning a 


sows seeds of 


was 


greatest 


choose 


living. 
The girl should have at least a 
high school education. This is in 


accordance with the policies of mod- 
ern personnel departments which 
recognize the fact that a good educa- 
tion is necessary for competent serv- 
ice on the part of the employe. 
Personal appearance is an impor- 
tant qualification. The girl cannot, 
of course, be seen by the subscriber 


and that should make little or no 
difference to him. But a closer ex- 
amination of this situation reveals 


a different consideration. If the girl 
dresses well—by that I mean attrac- 
tively—she will be held in high es- 
teem by all co-workers. 

If she this 


doesn’t come up to 








THE TWIN-SIX 


WITH THIS DIFFERENT 
BATTERY 


Time is money. Trouble costs money. 
Extra service always entails extra ex- 
penditures. You save on all of these 
factors when you standardize on Burgess 
Twin-Six telephone batteries. 

The Burgess Twin-Six is lighter, is 
smaller, is easier to use than old type 
No. 6 cells. Yet it gives more power, 
more extra hours of service, because 
its active life is prolonged and protected 
by “chrome” and because it has a 
greater active zinc area. 

Specify the Burgess Twin-Six. Make 
it standard equipment in your business 
and save money. Order your supply 
of Twin-Sixes (4F2J) today. The price 
is only 49c in lots of 30 (57c in Pacific 
territory). Freight paid to your tele- 
phone exchanges. 
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standard, she will be disliked by the 
others, she will be depressed, and her 
voice will nearly always have a tell- 
tale quality. She may not be cour- 
teous. Subscribers will soon detect 
this and it will bring about dissatis- 
faction on their part, a situation 
which can be remedied only by clear- 
ing up the girl’s difficulty. This is 
sometimes hard to do, and if it can’t 
be done, her position must be filled 
by a more competent girl. 

Voice, the only part of the girl 
which the subscriber knows, is the 
most important of all. The voice 
affects the personality of the girl. 
The girl with a clear, pleasant voice 
is one of the greatest advertisers 
that the telephone company has. A 
clear, easily understood ‘number, 
please,’ makes a favorable impression 
upon the person at the other end of 
the line. 

The lazy-lipped or fast-speaking 
girl has no place in telephone busi- 
ness, simply because she can’t be un- 
derstood. The loud-mouthed girl 
has no place, either. 

If she is the type that dominates 
the conversation she will not be liked 
by the other girls. This, I figure, 
would be a detriment to her own per- 
sonality and thus her voice would not 
be pleasant. It’s difficult to conceal 
emotional conflict from one’s voice. 

Above all, I think voice is the most 
important qualification to consider in 
selecting an operator.” 

Upon calling to order the second 
session of the traffic conference, 
Thursday morning, May 11, Mrs. 
Mayme Workman made a short talk 
on “Voice Personality,” which she de- 
fined as “an expression of one’s in- 
nermost self and the revelation of the 
soul.” 

Voices are remembered long after 
facial expressions are forgotten, de- 
clared Mrs. Workman. Six years 
ago, she related, a theater in London 
displayed a placard with the expla- 
nation that women 
bringing their children since no 
American voices would be heard. 
American women are credited by the 
English with the prettiest faces and 
the ugliest voices. 

The radio and talking movies have 
been helpful in making Americans 
voice-conscious, she continued. Each 
motion picture studio in Hollywood 
has a speech school in which actors 
are given voice drills and exercises 
for overcoming faults in speech. 

A pleasing voice personality, de- 
clared Mrs. Workman, is of utmost 
importance in telephone work, since 
the customer must judge the opera- 
tor’s willingness to please by her 
voice alone. The major objectives of 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association: Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Santa Monica, 
July 6 and 7. 

Michigan Independent 
phone Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 


Tele- 


Association, Olds, 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 











clear enunciation and a _ pleasing 
voice personality, she said, are im- 
proved public relations, increased ac- 
curacy and conservation of the oper- 
ator’s voice. 

“A Toll Ticket Pictorial’ was the 
next feature on the traffic program, 
after which six additional young 
women continued the discussion of 
“My Problem Today,” begun at the 
first session, namely: Laura Stanley 
of Decatur, Lillian Fulk of Vin- 
cennes, Nelle Zumbrun of Winches- 
ter, Mabel Langford of Tipton, Ma- 
rian Hawkins of Otterbein and Vic- 
toria Jamack of Sullivan. 

7. 
To Plow Telegraph Cable 


Into Ocean Bed 
Writing the newest chapter in the 
history of transatlantic cables, begun 
in 1858 by Cyrus W. Field, the cable 
ship Lord Kelvin sailed from New York 
March 29 to plow ocean cables into the 
Atlantic Ocean, to protect them from 
submarine damage, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. reports. 
The world’s longest and most unusual 





chain, according to the company, vas 
loaded aboard the ship March 28. Suid 
to be the longest chain ever manuf :c- 
tured, it comprises 12,500 nickel st-el 
links, each weighing 3% pounds. It is 
4,200 feet long and weighs 43,000 
pounds and is capable of withstand ng 
as much as 65,000 pounds of stress. 
The plowing of cables into the occan 
bed is designed to protect them from 
the heavy drags, known as otterboar |s, 
which are attached to fishing nets 
dragged along the ocean bottom by 
steam trawlers, which are most numer- 


ous off the Irish Coast. The otterboards 
cause an annual damage estimated at 
$500,000 to the combined cable systems 
of the world. 

The Lord Kelvin will proceed to the 
Irish fishing waters where it will begin 


plowing in the cables from 500 to 2,000 
feet below sea level. 

A necessity for this work is a line 
capable of withstanding a 65,000-pound 
stress, yet flexible enough to permit con- 
trol by the paying-out 
equipment. Only a chain was found 
practicable for this purpose and the 
nickel steel chain was the result. Each 
link was drop forged and tested to a 
certified proof load before it was woven 
into the chain. 


complicated 


The standard length for marine chain 
is 90 feet, but the Western Union chain 
produced by the Baldt Anchor Chain 
& Forge Corp. of Chester, Pa., was 
manufactured continuously in one piece 
4.200 feet long. 
loops weighing 5,000 pounds each, it 
was brought from Chester on a gondola 
freight car. 

The Lord Kelvin arrived New York 
from Caribbean waters, where it com- 


Loaded in successive 


pieted repairs on two submarine cables. 
She is one of about 30 vessels in the 
world’s cable maintenance fleet, grosses 
2.641 tons, is 332 feet overall, and has 
a speed of 12 knots. It has storage 
space for about 700 miles of deep-sea 
cable. 
vv 
Upstate of New York 


Sells Bonds Privately 
The Upstate Telephone Corp., of 
Johnstown, N. Y., has sold privately to 
life insurance companies an issue of 
$1,000,000 4 per cent bonds at par. 
Proceeds will be used for paying off 
about $725,000 indebtedness to the Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp., the parent com- 
pany, and $34,000 for retirement of di- 
visional bonds outstanding. The balance 
is to be used for capital improvements, 
including conversion to automatic ex- 
change and cable replacement projects. 
The bonds were reported sold in 
equal amounts to Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Here and There 
in the Field 


“Il Wonder Why” of a 
Telephone Engineer 


By Ray BLAIN 
Wonder Why” the manufacturers 


of small telephone switchboards have 


never equipped them with clocks? 
good clock is always a necessity in 
an) telephone exchange, and especially 
sO the smaller ones where it is gen- 
erally not 


considered good policy to 


refuse to give subscribers the correct 
time when they request it. 

Deciding recently to equip some of 
our switchboards with electric clocks, 
different types to 
determine which was best suited to 


we tested several 


our needs. We finally selected one of 


bracket in the rear of a vacant panel 
of the switchboard, a small opening 
being cut so that the numerals could 
easily be seen. This is a simple, neat 
installation which does not mar the 
switchboard in the slightest. It is be- 
lieved that two or more of these clocks 
could be used to advantage on a mul- 
tiple switchboard. 


vy 
Bell System Building 
at New York Fair 


A model showing the general ex- 
terior design of the Bell 
System Building at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, has been ap- 
proved by Walter S. Gifford, president 


Telephone 
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the type which has three 
drums with numerals to indicate the 
hours and minutes, brought into view 


revolving 


in a manner similar to an automobile 
speedometer. The seconds also pass in 
review on a smaller revolving drum. 
This clock is self-starting and has a 
target to indicate even a momentary 
failure, which would result in 
the incorrect indication of time. 

Tests showed that when 
erators were asked the time, they in- 
variably hesitated to figure it out to 
the minute in using a clock of the con- 
ventional type with hands and dial. 
Tests made later with the numeral 
clock demonstrated that operators read 
the time automatically and without 
even the slightest hesitation or appar- 
ent effort. This clock mounted in the 
face of the switchboard eliminates the 
necessity of an operator turning her 
head away from her work on each call 


power 


busy op- 


for the correct time. 
he clock was mounted on a small 
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Tests made with the 
numerical clock, as in- 


stalled in a vacant 


panel of this switch- 


board, indicate that 


operators read the 
time without the slight- 


est hesitation. 


of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and by Grover A. Whalen, 
president of the Fair corporation. 

The building, on which work has now 
been started, will occupy a triangular 
plot of slightly more than three acres 
immediately north of the Theme Cen- 
ter; formal entrance is through a pavil- 
ion at a point of the plot adjacent 
to the Theme Plaza. In the semi- 
circular court of this pavilion is a 
sculptured group by Carl Milles. 

From this point to the building 
proper a walk leads through a grove 
of 150 mountain pine trees, chosen be- 
cause they allow ample room for peo- 
ple to move about under their spread- 
ing lower branches. Pools and foun- 
tains add to the attractiveness of this 
landscaped area. 

The other entrances to the building, 
fronting on the two main avenues 
which bound the plot, will be flanked 
by tall vermilion panels which will 
be decorated, respectively, by Hildreth 
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Cook uses Everdur for tho 
hood, ground spring, studs 
and washers of the Type "O" 
Protector. An exclusive ad- 
vantage—and one reason for 
its dependable performance 


all over the world. 


Everdur is a non-corrosive 
metal of great strength, high- 
ly resistant to all atmospheric 
conditions—salt water, fog, 
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Model of Bell Telephone 
System exhibit at the 
New York World's Fair, 
to be opened in the 
spring of 1939, which 
has just received the 
approval of the presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T. 
Co. and the president 


of the Fair corporation. 


Meiere and Edward Trumbull. The 
mass of the building rises to different 
heights to house the varied exhibits 
that are now being developed in Bell 
Along the 
south side of the site runs a decorative 


Telephone Laboratories. 
colonnade. 

Where the axis of the transportation 
of the Fair meets this side of the plot, 
the building wall presents a surface 
50 feet high which it is proposed to 
cover by a large map showing cities 
in relief and animated by changing 
lights to indicate the main lines of 


telephonic communication around the 
world. Above the large circular wing 
a decorative symbol of telephonic com- 
munication surmounts the _ building, 
lighted to form a distinctive night dis- 
play. 

This exhibit of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., like its other 
recent exhibits, is being carried out 
under the direction of Vice-Presidents 
Arthur W. Page and Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, who is also president of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

To the laboratories has been dele- 
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gated the conception and execution of 
the exhibits; and the laboratories, al- 
though they have not yet announced 
their plans, are known to he engaged 
in developing several new and _ inter- 
esting exhibits. 

Responsible in the laboratories for 
these developments are John Mills and 
his associate, M. B. Long, who intro- 
duced at Chicago the exhibit of the 
“acoustical illusion” with the dummy 
“Oscar”; at San Diego, the 
mirror” which allows one to hear how 


“voice 


his voice sounds to others when he 
telephones; and at Dallas, participating 
exhibit where a visitor could test his 
own hearing. The exhibits of New 
York will be many times larger than 
at any of the previous expositions. 

The building, the architect’s model 
of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a design of Voor- 
hees, Gmelin and Walker. Within the 
building the display of exhibits and 
the decorations will be carried out 
under the direction of Henry Dreyfuss, 
who has been retained for this work 
as a consultant. An acoustic treat- 
ment inside the building has been en- 
gineered by Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts Incorporated. The landscaping of 
the plot has been designed by Vitale 
and Geifert. 

When the building has been com- 
pleted and its exhibits installed, the 
operation and management will be 
turned over to the New York Tele- 
phone Co., which will undertake that 
responsibility through its Long Island 
division under the general supervision 
of its Vice-President Carl Whitmore and 
the direct charge of Thomas W. Wil- 
liams. 

vv 
Educating the Public 


on Company Management 
How telephone company manage- 
ment has proved of value to the tele- 


phone user is explained in newspaper 
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the 


new 








ad. ertisement, reproduced on this page, 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. The advertisement is one of a se- 
rie. intended to give facts to custom- 
ers on what company management has 


Your telephone is 


seldom out of order 


now, because... 


telephone management 
said... 


“OUR JOB IS TO CUT 
TELEPHONE TROUBLES” 








The men who head the t t never 


necompany havealways needs repairs 

ved even good service " 

sim has In 1926, there were 23 reports 
of telephone trouble a month for 
every 100 telephones in the 
Southwest. Lost year there were 
only 6 reports for every 100 





SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ry 
8; 








Advertisement appearing in a recent issue of 
the Southwestern Telephone News as one of a 
newspaper series intended to advise the public 
of how telephone company management has 
proved of value to the telephone user. 
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done to attain the modern telephone 
service enjoyed today. 

“Selected service incidents that affect 
the customer directly show how man- 
agement has been responsible for mak- 
ing particular phases of service better,” 
reads an item in the Southwestern 
Telephone News telling of the new se- 


ries. “In general, people regard the 
local telephone people — whom they 
know—rather highly. But the part 


played by the unknown management, 
mysteriously remote, they do not know 
nor understand. They cannot see how 
it does them any good, and they sus- 
pect it may be responsible for what- 
ever telephone ills they have. 

“These advertisements are intended 
to make a start, at least, toward giving 
them the Management has 
played a tremendous part in providing 
the best telephone service in the world 


facts. 


at rates as low as are found anywhere, 
as all in the 


telephone business 
realize.... 
vv 
Philippine Telephone 
Employes’ Annual Picnic 

The Philippine Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. of Manila, Philippine Islands, 
stands high in the popular regard of its 
subscribers. The employes held their 
annual picnic recently, and among the 
prominent persons invited was Carlos 
P. Romulo, publisher of the D. M. H. M. 
chain of newspapers. 

In accepting the invitation to the pic- 
nic, Senor Romulo wrote Major J. E. H. 
Stevenot of the company as follows: 
“Dear Joe: 

Whereas, your generosity and mag- 
nanimity have once more asserted them- 
selves; 

Whereas, it is impossible for anyone 
to deny anything requested by a true 
friend and a perfect gentleman; 

Whereas, the telephone company, 
more than a public utility, is a public 
benefactor ; 

Whereas, its directing head is a phil- 
anthropist and not a philanderer; 

Whereas, the employes of the tele- 
phone company are true public servants, 
united in the ideal of service, pledged to 
work for the best interest of the peo- 
ple; 

Therefore, I have resolved to attend 
the employes’ annual picnic to be held 
at the Los Banos radio station, acknow]l- 
edge the invitation and the pink ticket 
with thanks, and hereby announce that 
i am willing to accept beforehand the 
defeat in the marathon dancing contest, 
it being known by all and sundry that 
the undefeated champion in these here 
Philippine Islands, and in every known 
spot below and above the equator, is 
none other than Joseph Emile Hamilton 
Stevenot. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLOS P. ROMULO.” 
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NO. 977HH 
INDOOR 
PROTECTOR 


This sub-station protector is a 
standard of many operating 
companies. 


It has a special low absorp- 
tion porcelain base, phosphor 
bronze fuse clips and springs, 
and heavy binding posts with 
treated studs. 


A nickeled brass screw cover 
encloses the discharge blocks. 


Write for samples and further 
information. 
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Financial Operating 
News and Data 


Associated Has 11 Per Cent 
Station and Plant Gain 


The annual report of the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., of Santa Monica, 
Calif., for 1937 total of 
744 stations in December 31 


shows a 95,- 


service 


last, a gain of 11 per cent over 1936. 
Revenues from local service were 12 
per cent higher and those from toll 


service, 18 per cent higher. 

President C. F. Mason, in his report 
to the company’s stockholders, directs 
attention to the fact that during the 
first two quarters of 1937 the 


increases in toll 


growth 
in stations and mes- 
sages continued at practically the same 
rate as in 1936, but during the last two 
quarters the advance was somewhat re- 
tarded. “Toll particular,” 
he states, “constitute a sensitive gauge 


revenues in 


of general business conditions.” 

Gross revenues, after deducting $15,- 
280 for uncollectibles, were $3,577,302; 
operating expenses and taxes amounted 
to $2,625,592; and net income, $572,177. 


The balance as of 


The MASTER Ringing Converter 








December 31, 1937, 


A Proven and 
Accepted Standard 


MOVING PARTS 


NOTHING TO 
ADJUST 


NO RADIO 
at INTERFERENCE 


after dividends of $134,164 on preferred 
stock and $419,541 on stock, 
was $346,783. 


common 


Commenting upon the substantial in- 


creases in operating expenses, Presi- 
dent Mason said: 
tele- 


experi- 


“While a considerable gain in 


phones and in revenues was 
enced during the year, operating ex- 
penses also were substantially in- 
creased. A heavy construction program 
involved large scale rearrangements of 
existing facilities, the 


cost of which 


rearrangements is reflected in mainte- 
nance expenses. Increases in telephone 
plant made necessary larger provisions 
state and 
taxes increased about 20 per cent. 


for depreciation, and local 

Taxes charged to income during 1937 
amounted to approximately 15 per cent 
of gross revenues, or, expressed in 
other words, $5.83 for each telephone in 
This 
taxes charged to 


service. include 
Wage 
increases and the adoption of a pension 


figure does not 
construction. 


plan also added considerably to operat- 
ing expenses.” 





























MILLIONS 








Chart showing toll messages billed by 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., during 
year 1937. 


The company assets of $22,524,168 
clude $17,955,551 invested in plant 
equipment and $3,075,506 of current 
The liabilities include: Prefe: 
$3,295,358; stock, 
first mortgage 4 per < 
$10,300,000 and depreciation 
serve, $3,066,515. 

The 
phone plant was increased by $1,7! 


928 last year 


sets. 

stock, common 
257,075; 
bonds, 


company’s investment in t 





nd 


. 1. 


nt 


e- 


iC- 


TE ce 


from a total of $16,156,- 


583 on January 1, 1937, to $17,955,511 


at the end of the year. The increass 
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Element 


Only 


NO 


RIGID 
COMPACT 


NO BRUSHES 


Nothing to Cause Radio 
Interference 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
MAGNETO RINGING SET 






MODEL "'S" Designed for Exchanges Provides “Audible Ring- 
Up to 1,500 Subscribers. mg , 
PRICE $45.00 Powerful Output — 89 vole, 19 es Maintenance 
— eis 7 op Efficient cycles, 15 watts. ; Other and Larger Ring- 
Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts Close voltage regulation. ing Sets Available. 
Operates on 110 Volts A.C. Economical WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


| MONTH FREE TRIAL 


(For loads 40/50 watts, write for information about Model "'C.’') 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
Address foreign inquiries to Automatic 


sale in United States. 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
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6161 South State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





THE HOLTZER -CABOT 
ELECTRIC CO. 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
112 South 16th Street 


101 Park Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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pl.nt was made necessary by station 
gains. A new three-story reinforced 
eoierete building of modern design 


er cted in Santa Monica now houses the 
executive offices, a business office serv- 
ing Santa Monica customers, and pro- 
vi es space for the installation of new 
central office equipment and the trans- 
fe’ of most of the central office equip- 
ment from the adjoining old one-story 
bi ick building. (See TELEPHONY, Janu- 
a 8, 1938, page 23.) 
new building was also completed in 
Lancaster and that exchange converted 
from magneto to common battery serv- 
In addition there were completed 
during the year a number of quite large 
derground and aerial cable projects 
f the relief of congested portions of 
the plant. 
The Associated company reports that 


its wholly-owned subsidiary—the San 





Joaquin Associated Telephone Co. 
led the year 1937 with 2,238 tele- 
phones in service as compared with 
eo 








THOUSANDS 














Chart showing telephones in service at end 
of 1937 by Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 


The com- 
pany’s net income, however, was $2,058 


less than for 1936, due principally to 


2,143 for the previous year. 


the increased maintenance expense in- 
cident to the rebuilding of a 
f the outside plant. 

vv 
A.T.&T. Quarter Earnings 


Show Decrease 


report of the 


portion 


The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its princi- 
pal operating subsidiaries for the three 
months ended on February 28 shows a 
msolidated net income of $36,242,620 
after all operating expenses, taxes and 
charges. This was equal to $1.94 a 
are on the 18,686,794 shares of capi- 
il stock outstanding, and compares 
ith a net of $53,597,104, or $2.87 a 
ipital share, in the three months of 
ebruary 28, 1937. 

The report of American Telephone & 
elegraph Co. alone for the first quar- 
r of this year reveals a net income 
fter all expenses and charges of $38,- 
34,257, equal to $2.07 a share on the 
itstanding capital stock and com- 
ares with a net income of $43,582,625, 
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or $2.33 a capital share, earned in the 
first three months of 1937. 

Earnings for the first quarter of the 
current year fell short by $3,411,030 
of dividend requirements of 
share on the capital stock. Dividends 
at the full $9 annual 
rate for the first quarter, however, but 
the A. T. & T. had to dip into surplus 
to make up the 18 
shortage. 


$2.25 a 


were declared 


cents a_ share 
revenues of the 
entire Bell System for the _ three 
months to February 28 aggregated 
$260,476,833, compared with $257,708,- 
061 in the same period a year ago, an 
$2,768,772. Operating ex- 
penses for the three months rose to 
$180,201,926 from $167,228,880 a year 
ago, while taxes advanced to $34,972,- 
625 from $31,120,972. 

For the 12 months to February 28 
the Bell System had a consolidated net 
income, after all taxes and operating 
$173,970,427, 
$9.31 a share on the capital stock, and 
comparing with a net of $191,989,951, 
or $10.28 a capital share, in the 12 
months to February 28, 1937. 


Gross operating 


increase of 


expenses, of equal to 


Gross revenues of the system for the 
12 months were $1,052,694,672, com- 
pared with $1,005,117,025 in the pre- 
ceding comparable period. Operating 
expenses for the period rose to $716,- 
070,145, contrasted with $661,705,939 a 
year ago. 

The report of the A. T. & T., as the 
parent concern, for the 12 
March 31 shows a net income of $174,- 
886,448, equal to $9.36 a capital share. 
This compares with a net of $183,966,- 
081, or $9.85 a capital share, in the 
12 months to March 31, 1937. 


Gross 


months to 


operating revenues of the 
company from its long lines 
operations for the 12 months to March 
31 totaled $105,585,461, against $108,- 
369,746 in the 
12 months, a 


parent 


preceding comparable 
$2,784,285. 
expenses and taxes, how- 
$90,319,813 for the pe- 
riod from $82,724,864 in the previous 
comparable 12 months. 

In his letter of April 15 to share- 
holders accompanying the report, Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president, that 
the Bell System had a net gain of 
about 98,000 telephones in service in 
the first quarter of this year, com- 
pared with a gain of 170,000 in the 
preceding quarter and one of 293,000 
in the first quarter of 1937. The num- 
ber of toll and long distance conversa- 
tions was 2.5 per cent than for 
the corresponding period last year, he 
added. 

“While telephone is 
lower, total operating revenues of the 


decrease of 
Operating 


ever, rose to 


stated 


less 


revenue per 


Bell System are at about the level of | 


a year ago. Expenses are higher, due 
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TYPE 40 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 














A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 

SANDS PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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mainly to increased wages and taxes. 
Current earnings also reflect a decline 
in earnings of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc.,” Mr. Gifford pointed out. 


vv 
Report of Rochester 
Telephone Corp. for 1937 


The annual report of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. for 1937, 
mitted by President J. P. 
stockholders, shows that two-thirds of 


sub- 
3oylan to the 


the stations lost in 1932 and 1933 have 
been recovered. 
that it had 
service on 


The company reports 
104,489 owned stations in 
December 31 last as 
110,823 
high point in its history. 


com- 
pared with in June, 1931, the 
1937 

$241,265 
(about 5.06 per cent) over the preced- 
ing year. 


Operating revenues for 
$5,005,821, an 


were 


increase of 


Toll revenues increased at a 
slightly higher pace than local revenues. 
Operating expenses, excepting taxes, 
were $3,609,589, a net increase of about 
$84,600 (2.4 per cent) over 1936. 
During the 


$563,500 


past year charges of 


were made to operating ex- 
penses and added to fixed capital re- 
serves, an increase of $17,239 from the 
amount so charged in 1936. The depre- 
ciation reserve itself was increased by 
$155,144, bringing the total reserve as 
of December 31 last up to $6,029,065. 


Operating taxes amounted to $547,- 
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more than a third 


592, an increase of 
($148,871) over 1936. The company last 


year secured partial relief from its 
tax burden in the form of increased 
rates and it is hoped that increased 


business in the current year will pro- 

vide additional relief. 
Interest on funded debt was earned 

3.69 times, whereas interest charges as 


a whole 
dends on 


were earned 2.84 times. Divi- 
first 


3.65 times. Dividends as a whole 


preferred stock were 
earned 
were earned 1.38 times. 

In the 11 years preceding and includ- 
ing 1932, 


of the 
cent of operating revenues. 


the average tax requirement 
Rochester company was 5.96 per 
In the five- 
year period ending with 1937, require- 
ment for taxes amounted to 10.94 per 


The 


centages are shown by years in one of 


cent of operating revenues. per- 
the accompanying charts. 

The traffic expense per telephone per 
month was 89 cents in 1937, as com- 
pared with 91 cents in 1936, 89 cents in 
1935, 86 cents in 1934, 79 cents in 1933 
and $1.43 in 1922. Onan average, 458,- 
300 messages were handled per month 
in 1937, as compared with 427,500 in 
1936; 420,400 in 1935, 408,000 in 1934, 
408,300 in 1933 and 264,100 in 1922. 

The net earnings available for inter- 
est and dividends in 1937 amounted to 
$836,286, an increase of $14,301 over the 
earnings of the preceding year. Unap- 
propriated surplus amounted to $1,196,- 
176, an increase of $48,368 over 1936. 

The company’s assets total $23,829,- 
337. This includes $21,716,945 invested 
in telephone plant; $485,568 invested in 
miscellaneous 
$1,294,930 of 


physical property; and 


current and working as- 
The major items in the liabilities 
account are: $7,196,600 of capital stock; 
$7,421,922 


of current 


sets. 


of long-term debt; $1,778,948 
liabilities; 


serve, $6,100,391 . 


depreciation re- 
surplus, $1,331,476. 

Gross additions to plant during 1937 
amounted to $1,821,239 and retirements 
to $1,048,030. At the end of the yeal 


the investment in plant per telephone 
to $205, as compared with $207 at the 
f 1936. 


company had 


end 


During the 
under 


year the 
construction new 
central office buildings in Atlanta, Co- 
hocton, Springwater, Danville and Way- 
land. These will be completed in the 
current year, bringing up to 18 the total 
(out of 32) that will be 
housed in company-owned buildings. 


vv 
International T. & T. Corp. 


Reports Increased Gains 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. reports that in nine of the 
ten countries in which it has telephone 
operating 


exchanges 


companies (i.e., excluding 
aggregate total of 28 per 


more telephones were gained in 


Spain) an 
cent 
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The Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester 

N. Y., has shown graphically in the above 

chart how taxes, in the past 15 years—and 

especially in the past five years—have repre- 

sented an increasing percentage of operating 
revenues. 


the first 
the first 
countries 


three months of 1938 than in 
1937. All nine 


increases. 


quarter of 
contributed 

Although the extensive system of the 
United Plate 
Argentina contributed the 


Rive Telephone Co. in 
largest 
interesting result was 


gains, the most 


the recovery reported by the Shanghai 


Telephone Co. 


This company, serving 
the International Settlement and the 
French Concession, had the largest 


month’s gain in its history in Marcel 
1,830 telephones 


nearly 3,700 for the 


and a net increase of 
first three months 


of the year, which represents a recov- 
10,500 te 


ery of 35 per cent of the 


phones withdrawn last year when hos- 


tilities touched Shanghai 
Other companies which contributed 
important gains were those in Rumania, 
Chile, Mexico and Cuba. 
vv 


Southern New England 
Company Places Loan 

New Tele- 
arranged for the pri- 
vate sale of $8,000,000 of 30-year, 3! 


The 


phone Co. has 


Southern England 


t 


per cent debentures at 102, according 


to a recent announcement. The sale 


was made to a small group of insti- 


tutions and was completed through 
Charles W. Scranton & Co. of New Ha- 
The 


proved by the Connecticut Public Utili- 


ven, Conn. issue has been ap- 
ties Commission. 

The proceeds will be applied to the 
retirement of outstanding obligations 
of the company amounting to approxi- 
mately $5,200,000 and to meet the cash 
needs of the construction 
The debentures 
dated April 1 and will mature on April 
1, 1968. 


company’s 


program. new were 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Congressional Inquiry 
of Radio Broadcasting 
\ step in a Congressional investiga- 
of the 
Commission was taken May 10 when 


Federal Communications 

Senate audit and control commit- 
te favorably reported a_ resolution 

horizing $25,000 for investigation of 
radio broadcasting. 

‘he House rules committee on May 
12 considered pending proposals for an 
investigation of the administration of 

Federal Communications Act and 
charges that a radio monopoly exists. 

[The committee took no action, and 
v to resume consideration of the in- 

tigation proposals this week. 

[he Senate resolution would author- 

the special committee to determine 
whether the acts of the FCC in assign- 
ing licenses had been influenced by mat- 
ters “not apparent in the _ public 
records” and whether it had allowed 
development of monopolistic control of 
stations in the chain radio companies. 


vv 
To Prepare a Revised 
System of Accounting 


Because of failure to understand, or 


at any rate to follow, instructions 
given by the accounting department of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, the books of 


have been found to be out of propor- 


many companies 


tion. As a consequence, the commis- 

mn has directed John H. Schnell, chief 
accountant, to proceed—in cooperation 
with telephone companies, the Nebras- 
ka Telephone Association and other 
parties at interest, to the extent that 
such cooperation can be had—to pre- 
pare a revised system of accounting 
all telephones within its jurisdic- 
having average annual operating 
revenues of less than $50,000 a year, 
and to file with the commission a re- 
port and recommendation of a proposed 
revised system at the earliest possible 
date. 

[he companies in Classes C, D and 
F have been operating, so far as a 

form system of accounting is con- 
cerned, under an order issued by the 
February, 1918. 
Mr. Schnell says that the records show 


( mission back in 


under this system companies have 
had difficulty in separating expenditures 
additions and betterments from ex- 
penditures for maintenance or recon- 
Further 
difficulty is also apparent in the ap- 
plication of instructions with respect 


struction of existing plants. 


depreciation reserves. 
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The annual reports of these com- 
panies disclose, in numerous cases, that 
the investment in plant and equipment 
accounts have remained fixed at identi- 
cal amounts over an extended period 
of years. In other cases, the balances 
in the depreciation reserve accounts 
are greatly in excess of the probable 
and actual requirements, and in the 
case of a few companies the deprecia- 
tion reserve even exceeds the amount 
of the total investment in plant and 
equipment. In a few other cases the 
depreciation reserve is reported as in 
the red. 

Mr. Schnell says that it is difficult 
to conceive that such records reflect 
the actual experience and financial his- 
tory of these companies. In the origi- 
nal order a setup, usually of 9 per cent, 
was allowed for combined maintenance 
and depreciation, and it is suspected 
that inability to distinguish what are 
proper charges to the respective ac- 
counts caused the disproportion noted. 
Capital charges have gone into main- 
tenance and maintenance into deprecia- 
tion and vice versa. 

vy 
Show-Cause Order 


Against Power Companies 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order upon all pri- 
vate power companies operating in the 
state to show cause why they should 
not be required to adopt a uniform sys- 
tem of accounts. The commission says 
that telephone companies are now under 
such a requirement, and that it has 
operated to keep the commission ad- 
vised at all times of the financial sta- 
tus of such corporations and to the ad- 
vantage of the telephone companies. 

Commissioner Good said that the 
body of which he is a member being a 
public service agency, it should know 
all about the companies supervised, and 
that where a complete breakdown of ac- 
counts is required nothing can be con- 
cealed. 

vy 

Hearing on Indiana 


Bell's Rate Application 
The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion took evidence at a two-day hear- 
ing starting May 11 on the petition of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for 
consideration of its rates on a com- 
pany-wide basis rather than by individ- 
ual exchanges, and consolidation of all 
Eight separate 
rate petitions have been filed by tele- 
phone patrons. 


pending rate cases. 


Company attorneys told the commis- 
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MAKING IT 


Easy and Convenient 


TO TELEPHONE 


A department store counter as shown 
above is a convenient and prominent 
location for a Gray Telephone Pay 
Station. 


This is only one of many possible loca- 
tions for pay stations. All railway and 
bus stations, hotel lobbies, drug stores, 
cigar stores, etc., in your territory are 
revenue producing locations for a pay 


station installation. 


Write the Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Company today for assistance in mak- 
ing a survey of your community. 


GRAY TELEPHONE PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
co., Chicago 
LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 





GRAY 
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STATIONS 
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siners they had a large amount of 
ev dence which could be presented in 


th interim before its engineers com- 


plte an appraisal of the telephone 
properties. They said the appraisal 
probably would be completed and ready 


fo’ presentation in September. An ap- 
praisal being made by the engineering 
department of the commission is ap- 
proximately 85 per cent completed. 

V. J. McWilliams, auditor of the In- 
Bell outlined 
ine methods of the company, and dis- 
cussed its the A. T. & 
T. Co., and similar corporation affairs. 

‘he last witness was Harry S. Shep- 
pard, New B. ke 
engineer of the Bell Telephone Labora- 


diana company, account- 


contracts with 


tochelle, commercial 
es, Inc., who told of his company’s 
k and its relation to its Bell-con- 
nected corporations. 
‘he hearing will be resumed May 23. 
vy 
Injunction Continued 


In Directory Case 


None of the four persons, two men 


and two women—whose activities in 


connection with soliciting advertising 
a numerical directory they propose 
Lincoln, Neb., led to their 
by the officials of the 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


issue in 
being enjoined 


showed up in court when the case was 
ed. The injunction was continued in 
e indefinitely, and it is not expected 
any further attempt to get busi- 
ness for the projected directory will be 
1ae, 
he telephone company officials con- 
led that the only source of informa- 
that could be used to make such a 
ectory would be the company’s ex- 
hange directory, and its contents are 
vrighted. 
7 ¥ 
Does Switched Line 


Service Extend into Town? 


he Nebraska State Railway Com- 


sion has been called on to decide 


ther if a member of a farmers’ 


tual telephone company moves into a 
n where another company operates 
exchange and which company sup- 
s the mutual with switching service, 
receive switching 


may continue to 


vice or must take service from the 
n exchange. 
John Krauter, a member of the Farm- 
¢ Mutual Telephone Co. 


sted after he 


of Clatonia, 
moved to town that he 

entitled to continue to stay on the 
tual and not be 
ed to take exchange service at an 
The company 
that, as it owned the 
| poles up to the exchange, it could 
e any person on that line whether a 
resident of the village or not. 

\s a protest, 


AY 21, 1938 


company’s line 


led cost. Farmers 


med wires 


the Lincoln company 





cut off service on the line, which 
a party line, and insisted that to furnish 
service to Krauter would be discrimina- 
tory against other 
Commissioner Bollen said he 


was 


subscribers to the 
exchange. 
saw no reason why the mutual company 
was not within its rights, but withheld 
at the of the Lincoln 
company attorney, who desired to sup- 


decision request 


ply a brief. 


vv 
Gas Stations Fight Removal 


of Business Telephones 

A petition charging the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 
and being unreasonable, in demanding 


with discrimination 
that filling stations remove their busi- 


ness telephones in favor of pay sta- 


tions, was filed recently with the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission by At- 
Harold T. 
tained by 41 


Lincoln, who was re- 
The 


commission was asked to define a “place 


torney 
station operators. 
accessible to the public.” 


The controversy is based on a com- 
paratively recent practice of the com- 
pany of removing business telephones 
and substituting pay stations. Too gen- 
erous use of the “free” telephones by 
the general public was blamed for the 
change by the Bell management, which 
claims a right under a commission rul- 
ing to put telephones in 


pay quasl- 


public places, moving the private tele- 


phone where it is inaccessible to the 
public. 

The petition charged that the com- 
pany was and 


“unreasonable unjust” 


and asked that an order be issued re- 
quiring the company to re-install the 
business telephones of those stations 
which made the petition. 

vy 
Complaints Dismissed 


of Commission Aspirant 
All four complaints filed by 
Wells, Omaha attorney, against the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., have 
been dismissed without comment by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission. 
One of these which 
Maupin, who held the hearing, said was 


Lee 


Commissioner 
purely a matter of management with 


which the commission had no concern, 
charged that the installation of micro- 
phones on desks in the public recep- 
tion room of the Omaha exchange was 
for purposes of snooping 


upon com- 


plaining subscribers. The company said 
that on the contrary the microphones 
were used to check up on the way its 
employes handled complaints, and that 
their use had greatly improved service. 

One that the 
charge for month on 


other complaint was 


added calls per 
metered service was unreasonable; an- 
other that the 


scribers for 


assessed sub- 


company 


proportionate cost of in- 


| 


ot 
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stallation of cable, and another that it 
was unreasonable to make a _ report 
charge on station-to-station calls where 
no one at the station called had au- 
thority to assume responsibility for 
payment of the call. Attorney Wells 
has filed as a candidate for railway 
commissioner. 


vv 
Device Invented to Filter 
Out Noise on Rural Lines 


An experiment in filtering out noises 
resulting from inductive interference is 
being tried on a rural-switched tele- 
phone line out of Yukon, Okla., where 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
owns and operates the local exchange. 

An Oklahoma City radio engineer 
has invented a filter, adapted from the 
principles governing the filtering of 
noises out of radio sets, which is being 
given a trial by the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. on the rural telephone line 
out of Yukon. The electric company has 
installed a number of these filters in 
the rural telephone subscribers’ homes, 
according to B. Richardson, engineer 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. A filter also has been installed in 
the local exchange of the Southwestern 
Bell company at Yukon. 

It is claimed that these filters, oper- 
ating on the principle of eliminating 
noises in the telephone instrument, are 
working successfully. If this proves 
to be the case in an extended and thor- 
ough test, these filters may be installed 
at subscriber stations on other lines 
which now are suffering from inductive 
interference troubles owing to prox- 
imity of electric lines. 

Briefs are now being filed with the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission by 
attorneys for telephone companies and 
cooperatives operating rural electric 
lines, in connection with a state-wide 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolia, Minn.—Western red_ cedar 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Narthern White and Western 
Rea Cedar Péles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corperatien, 2516 Dos- 
yell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
‘edar es. Plain or butt-treated. 
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L. Dea. 


iw) 


operator is off the circuit. 


“You are welcome,” 
phrase seems appropriate. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 11 


The word “Hello” is no longer used in telephone operating. 

3. After a call is passed to the toll center operator, it is her respon- 
sibility to complete it and the local operator should take no fur- 
ther action such as advancing call, etc., 


1. In a case where the subscriber says “ 
with information you have given him, you may in reply say, 
if the subscriber is still on the line and the 


5. The code “BY” is used in passing a report that the called line is 
busy. It is also used in entering the report on the ticket. The 
code “NC” is used in passing a report that there is no circuit 
available and in entering an “NC” report on the toll ticket. 


while the toll center 


Thank you,” in connection 








controversy over electrical inductive in- 
terference. 

Hearings on a number of these cases 
were held before the Oklahoma Com- 
mission March 17 and the cases were 
taken under advisement pending filing 
of briefs to determine the question of 
whether the commission has jurisdic- 
tion to require farmer cooperatives, op- 
erating electric lines with federal back- 
ing, to comply with the inductive inter- 
ference order of the Oklahoma com- 
mission. 


vv 
Complaint Dismissed of 
Territorial Invasion 


The complaint of Clarence G. Brown, 
former owner of the Spencer (Okla.) 
Telephone Co., alleging that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., the Nicoma 
Park Telephone Co., and the Jones 
Telephone Co., were invading his ter- 
ritory, was dismissed by the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission when it came 
up for final hearing April 29. 

The commission tentatively accepted 
the terms of an agreement among the 
three telephone companies based on a 
map dividing the rural territory among 
them. The commission, however, did 
not accept the boundary lines as final 
where any subscriber may complain 
and desire to be connected to a particu- 
lar exchange even though outside the 
boundaries agreed upon. The commis- 
sion holds that the rights of subscrib- 
ers should receive first consideration in 
such cases, wherever their wishes are 
reasonable and possible to carry out. 

All of the telephone companies in- 
volved in the case operate in the rural 
or suburban territory east and north- 
east of and adjacent to Oklahoma City. 
Much of this territory is thickly set- 
tled and some subscribers, although 
nearer to the Jones, Spencer or Ni- 
coma Park exchanges, prefer connec- 
tion with the Southwestern Bell ex- 
change in Oklahoma City. 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


California Railroad Commission 

May 4: Order issued announcing re- 
ductions in the rates of the Santa Bar- 
bara Telephone Co. which will effect a 
total savings annually of $4,864 to the 
677 subscribers of the system. The 
saving was made through the establish- 
ment of a zone system that permits a 
subscriber beyond the district, upon 
payment of an additional 50 cents a 
month, to make as many calls as de- 
sired without charge. For two-party 
lines, the subscriber pays 35 cents per 
month additional and for :four-party 
lines 25 cents additional. 

Georgia Public Service Commission 

April 30: Order issued authorizing 
an increase of 25 cents per month in the 
residential telephone rates at Camilla, 
providing the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. installs modern equip- 
ment to replace the present battery- 
type telephones. The new rate will be 
$1.75 per month. 

At the same time the commission is- 
sued an order reducing rates in Louis- 
ville and Lyons from $2 to $1.75 pet 
month. The order pointed out that those 
systems are comparable with the 
Camilla system. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 17: Hearing in Springfield on 
the commission’s citation, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why an ordet 
should not be entered requiring the 
latter to construct and install telephone 
facilities and render service in River 
Oaks; West Cottage Hills, North Cot- 
tage Hills, South Cottage Hills and 
Fairfield subdivisions and territory ad- 
jacent thereto in Fosterburg Township, 
Madison County. 

May 17: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Geneseo Co-operative 
Telephone Co. asking a proposed change 
in rates for telephone service in Gen- 
eseo, stated in rate schedule I.C.C. No. 
1 supplement sheet No. 7 rendered by 
the company. 

May 17: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Crossville Telephone 
Co. for a proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Crossville, stated in 
rate schedule I.C.C. No. 3 rendered by 
the company. 

May 17: Hearing in Springfield on 
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tion of the Sweetwater Telephone 
(co. for authority to discontinue opera- 
tica of its telephone exchange and serv- 
ice at Sweetwater, Menard County. 
Hearing also on citation against the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. and the 
Peoples Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
M:nard County to show cause why the 
recpondent companies should not fur- 
nich telephone service to subscribers of 
the Sweetwater company and to appear 
before the commission. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

lay 23: Hearing on the petition of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. that its 
rates be considered on a system-wide 
basis rather than as to individual ex- 
changes, continued to this date from 
May 12. 

\t the hearings on May 11 and 12 
officials presented evidence on the In- 
diana Bell company’s financial and ac- 
count structure and also’ contract 
relations with the A. T. & T. Co. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


May 3: Order issued authorizing the 
Central Iowa Telephone Co. to purchase 
and the Minnesota Union Telephone Co. 
to sell all assets of the latter located in 
the towns of Alden, Freeborn county, 
Kiester, Faribault county, and San- 
born, Redwood county. 

June 6: Hearings in Edgerton at 10 
a.m. and in Balaton at 3 p. m. on appli- 
cations of the Central Electric & Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to change its 
schedule of telephone rates at its Ed- 
gerton and Balaton exchanges. 

June 7: Hearings in Lake Wilson at 
10 a. m. and in Slayton at 3 p. m. on 
pplications of the Central Electric & 
‘elephone Co. for authority to change 

schedule of telephone rates at its 
Lake Wilson and Slayton exchanges. 
June 8: Hearings in Welcome at 10 

m. and in Triumph at 3 p. m. on 
pplication of the Central Electric & 
elephone Co. for authority to change 

schedule of telephone rates at its 
elcome and Triumph exchanges. 
June 9: Hearing in New Richland 

10:30 a. m. on application of the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. for 
ithority to change its schedule of tele- 
one rates at New Richland. 


=> 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
May 12: Petition filed with the com- 
mission charging the Southwestern Bell 
elephone Co. with discrimination and 
ng unreasonable in demanding that 
ing stations remove their business 
ephones in favor of pay stations. The 
vetition was filed by Attorney Harold 


T. Lincoln, who was retained by 41 sta- 
tion operators. 
May 13: Approval granted joint ap- 


cation of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and I. Eugene Lyons 
and Winona Lyons to purchase the tele- 
one exchanges at Brashear, Hurd- 
nd and Novely. 


Ohio Public Service Commission 

May 11: Upon application of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. the commission 
authorized the company to revise its 
base rate area at Lisbon to conform to 
local development. 

The changes consist mostly of exten- 
sions of the boundaries to include new 
developments and, in a lesser degree, 
contractions to exclude territory which 

is not been the site of development. 
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May 11: Authority granted the Ohio 
Community Telephone Co. to file, effec- 
tive June 1, the following optional 
schedule for the common battery serv- 
ice which the company is now installing 
in its Tiltonville exchange, where mag- 
neto service only is now available: 

One-party main station, $4.25 to 
$3.50; two-party main station, $3.75 to 
$3.00; PBX trunks, $6.00; PBX sta- 
tions, $1.75, and extension station, 
$1.50. 

These rentals entitle the subscriber 
to service without additional charge to 
the Martins Ferry and Bridgeport ex- 
changes of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
and the Wheeling exchange of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia. 

May 19: Hearing on arguments by 
Clyde H. Hooley et al. (residing outside 
of Delaware), who on May 12 applied 
to the commission for a rehearing upon 
their dismissed application for an order 
preventing the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. transferring them from 
Delaware to the Lewis Center exchange. 

They contend that “socially, spiri- 
tually, educationally and otherwise” 
they are “no part or parcel” of the 
Lewis Center community and that it is 
impossible for the company to render 
them efficient or satisfactory service 
from the Lewis Center exchange. 

They also assert that due to misrep- 
resentation on the part of the company 
many are now without service. As a 
final ground the complainants argue 
that the “autocratic attitude” of the 
company leads to growth of com- 
munism. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


May 13: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
adjustment and increase of exchange 
rates at Tishomingo. 

May 19: Investigation of toll and 
exchange rates of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., at Ada, Ardmore, 
Blackwell, Chickasha, El Reno, Guthrie, 
Lawton, McAlester, Norman, Okmulgee, 
Ponca City, Sapulpa, Shawnee and 
Stillwater. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

May 12: Continued hearing in Har- 
risburg on application of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania for permis- 
sion to transfer a $25,000 switchboard, 
formerly used in the Walnut exchange 
in Pittsburgh, to a new exchange at 
Perrysville. The evidence presented at 
a hearing on May 5 revealed that the 
switchboard, which was manufactured 
in 1918, was taken out of service and 
placed in storage three years ago. The 
hearing was continued to permit com- 
mission engineers to make a test of 
the switchboard. 

It was stated by company representa- 
tives that prospective business during 
the current year would not warrant 
new switchboard equipment for the 
Perrysville exchange, and that the 
switchboard it proposes to restore and 
place in the exchange is in satisfactory 
operating condition. 

May 19: Initial hearing in Harris- 
burg on complaint of H. E. Eisenberg 
against the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania alleging refusal of the com- 
pany to furnish telephone service on its 
Harrisburg exchange to the complain- 
ant at his property and place of busi- 
ness located in lower Paxton township, 
Dauphin county. 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 











ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, INO. 
135 S$. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lerncke Bidg., Indianapolis 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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